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ARTICLE XxXI. 


A Differtation on the Name of Chreftus in 
Suetonius ; /hewing it was by that Writer 
meant of our Saviour Chrifi ; againft the 
Opinions of Bifbop Uther, Vandale, and 
Le Clerc. 


Fudeos Impulfore Chrefto Tumultuantes, Claudius /2 
Roma expulit. Sueton, in Claudio, cap. 25. 







GaN) HAVE received your laft curious and 
; a entertaining Letter, relating to that fa- 
mous Paflage in Suetonius which has 
occafioned fome Controverfy among 
learned Men, and was lately the Subject 
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of our Converfation ; and find you ftill perfift in the 
Opinion you then maintained, that Jefus Chrift is 
entirely out of the Queftion here ; that the Roman 
Hiftorian had no manner of Regard io our Saviour 
in this Place, and by the Name of Chreffus meant 
fome particular Perfon, either a Rowan or a Greek, 
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who had fpirited up the ews into a Rebellion, and 
raifed fuch Tumults and Difturbances at Rome, as 
obliged the Emperor Claudius (who in the Begin- 
ning of his Reign had been favourable to that Nation) 
now by an imperial Edict to banifh them from that 
City. You fay, Sir, you have the great Bifhop 
Ufber, the learned and judicious Vandale, and the 
Jate M. Le Clerc, on your Side; at quales Viros s 
Men of the greateft Reputation in the Republick of 
Letters, and whofe Authority muft carry much 
Force along withit. J own it. But, Sir, Iam not 
wanting for great Authorities on my Side, and fuch 
likewife as may be thought of fome Weight ; as the 
great Bifhop Pear/fon, and the woaAupationwtot, 
Pitheus and Gifbertus Cuperus: But, after all, 
thefe are but human, and confequently fallible Au- 
thorities. Thefe great Men with their immentfe 
Learning are but Men, and as fuch are liable to 
Errors and Miftakes; and you know, Sir, that 
Socrates, Plato, and Ariftotle themfelves are to be 
neglected and difregarded, when they are found to 
ftand in oppofition to Truth: Amicus Plato, Amicus 
Socrates, fed magis Amica Veritas, \n order then 
to clear up this Matter between us, I fhall firft fet 
down your Reafons, with all the Force, and in the 
faireft Light Ican, and give a diftinét, and (I hope) 
a fatisfactory Anfwer to each of them. After which 
I fhall, by way of Conclufion, fling in two or three 
Arguments of my own, in Defence of the Opinion 
I have endeavoured to defend. Your Reafons are 
thefe : 

Firft, You think the Chreftus here mentioned by 
the Biographer was fome Roman or Greek, becaufe 
(as it appears by feveral Medals, old Infcriptions, 
and ancient Writers) there were many of that Name 
in Italy and Greece. 

Secondly, You believe it is not likely the 
Jews could, on the Account of Chrift and “4 Re- 

igion, 
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ligion, have raifed any Tumults and Difturbances 
at Rome; fince, when St. Pau/ went thither, the 
Fews feemed to know very little of Chriftianity, 
as appears from the xxviiith of the 4s, Ver. 21, 
a2. and St. Paul himfelf, for the Space of two 
Years, was fuffered to preach the Gofpel without 
any Hindrance or Moleftation there. 

Your third Proof is grounded upon the Opinion 

ou have of Suetonius, who, you think, could not 
be guilty of fuch a Blunder and Synchronifm, as to 
mention Chrift as alive under the Reign of Claudius, 
fince he could not but have feen, nay, you think 
he had before him when he wrote, the Annals of 
Tacitus, who faith exprefly, that * Chrift was put 
to death in the Reign of Tiberias Cefar. 

As to your fourth Reafon, that there were many 
Romans and Greeks of the Name of .Chreffus, I am 
fo far from denying it, that I can furnifh you with 
feveral Inftances of it, which you have not done 
yourfelf; and this I hope you'll think to be gene- 
rous and fair. 

Thus Appian, in his Mithridatic War, p. 304; 
relates that one Socrates, furnamed Chreftus, was 
fent with an Army againft Nicomedes King of Bi- 
thynia. Tully {peaks of a certain Compilation made 
by one Chreftus, Epift. Famil. 8. Dion. Caffius 
mentions Flavianus and Chreftus, whom he faith 
Heliogabalus put to death, Excerpt. Xiphilini, Lib: 


39. p. 117. And, to name no more, among the. 


ancient Monuments preferved by Eu/chius we meet 
with a Letter written by Confbantine the Great to 
one Chreftus, Bifhop of Syracufe, Eufeb. Ecclef. 
iif, Lib. 10. Cap. 5. 1 could give you, Sir, 
many Inftances more of this Nature. But this kind 


* Autor Nominis Chriftus Tiberio imperante per Procura- 
— Pontium Pilataim Supplicio affectus eft, ‘Tacit. Annal. 
4M, i 
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of Proof, which you lay fo great Strefs upon, feems, 
as I take it, rather to make for my Opinion than 
againft it. For, firft, fince Chreftus was a Name 
fo common among the Heathen, and whofe Ety- 
mology was better known to the Latins and the 
Greeks than that of Chriffus, it may be naturally 
fuppofed, that this laft might be eafily changed by 
them into Chreftus; efpecially fince, as a learned 
Man has obferved from Suidas, they had both the 
fame Sound, and were pronounced in the very fame 
Manner: Eodem fono evant, €f eodem modo pronun- 
ciabantur. To which I beg leave to add the Ana- 
logy of the Greek Language, in which this Change 
and Confufion of Vowels, putting one for the other, 
and particularly the H for I, which is the very 
Cafe before us, were very commonly made, The 
Name, for Inftance, of Silenus was fometimes 
written ZiAnvos, and fometimes LeiAwos. This, 
faith that learned Man, is the Cafe of Chreftus and 
Chriftus ; which, tho” alike in Sound, ought to be 
diftinguifhed by their Senfe ; the firft implying 
gracious and good, the laft, anointed. Now, Sir, 
allowing thefe to be probable Reafons for the 
ou suas or Confufion of thefe two Words, which 
cannot, I conceive, fairly be denied, then the Senfe 
of the Paffage before us will naturally feem to be 
this; That fome Diiturbances which had been 
raifed by the Fews at Rome, occafioned by the 
Doctrines and Meffiahfhip of Chrift, were the Caufe 
of the Edict of Banifhment pronounced againft 
them by Claudius. Now that fuch Difputes and 
Contentions between the Chriffians and the Fews 
were common at that Time, and upon the Subjects 
T have mentioned in relation to Chrift, fufficiently 
appears from the Account of St. Luke, and the 
Practice of St. Paul himfelf, who, as we read at the 
xxvilith of the 4s, and the laft Verfe, taught 
thofe things which concerned the Lord Jefus _ 

with 
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with all Confidence, or, which comes nearer to 
the Original, ¢vro»ws, with Vehemence and 
Warmth, and proved that Jefus was the Chrift , 
and this, I make no Doubt of, was alfo the Sub- 
ject of the Difputes which the fame Apoftle had in 
the School of Tyrannus, Afts xix. g. and was like- 
wife the Caufe of the Tumult and Uproar which 
the Jews raifed againft St. Pau/, at the xviiith of 
the 4s, and the 12th Verfe; where we read, 
that “ when Gallio was Deputy of Achaia, the 
“ Feqws made an Infurrection with one Accord 
«¢ againft Paw/, and brought him before the Judg- 
«© ment-feat, faying, This Fellow perfuadeth Men 
‘© to worfhip God contrary to the Law: And 
*¢ when Paul was about to open his Mouth, Gallio 
« faid to the Fews, If it were a Matter of Wrong 
« or wicked Lewdnefs, O ye Fews, Reafon would 
«¢ be that I fhould bear with you; but if it be a 
* Queftion of Words, Names, and your Law, 
“ look you to it, for I will be no Judge in fuch 
‘¢ Matters. And he drove them from the Judg- 
“ ment-feat,” Ver. 12 16. 

But itis plain, this Tumult and Uproar did not 
ftop there ; fo far from that, all the Greets took 
Softhenes, the Chief of the Synagogue, and beat 
him before the Judgment-feat, and Ga//io cared for 
none of thofe things. Ver. 17. 

Such then were the Difputes between the Chri- 
fians and the Fews ; and thefe I take to have been thofe 
fierce Contentions between them at Rome, which 
provoked the Emperor, and obliged him to pub- 
lifh that Edi which expelled the laft from the 
imperial City. 

The next Reafon you alledge why it is not likely 
that the Fews, at that time, fhould raife any Tu- 
mults and Difturbances upon the Account of Chrift 
and his Doétrines at Rome, is, That when St. Paul 
came thither in the next Reign, the 7ews feemed 
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to know very little of the Chriftian Religion, as 
appears from the 21ft Verfe of the laft Chapter of 
the Ags; and that St. Pau/ himfelf, who remained 
‘there for the Space of two Years, did not meet with 
any Difturbance from the Heathens, or the Fews, 
but was fuffered to preach without Moleftation, To 
this it may, I think, be fairly replied, that the 
Number of Fews might then be very {mall at Rome, 
by reafon of the Edict of Banifhment pronounced 
againft them in the late Reign by Claudius; and 
that thofe few, that then were there, might be upon 
their Guard, and carefully avoid all Clafhes and 
Tumults, for fear of drawing a more heavy Cen- 
fure and a feverer Sentence upon them ; a Check, 
a Reftraint they might not be, nay they certainly 
were not under in the other Parts of the Empire, as 
appears by the Affair of Soffhenes 1 have already 
mentioned, the Uproar they made againft St. Paul, 
and by the cruel Plot and wicked Confederacy they 
had made againft the Life of that Apoftle, 4és xxiii, 

As to the other of your Arguments, that re- 
Jates to St. Pauli, namely, That, during the two 
Years that he remained at Rome, he did not meet 
with any Difturbance from the Heathen or the 
Fews, buc was fuffered to preach the Gofpel with- 
out Lett or Moleftation, [ anfwer, that his Cafe 
was particular: He was then aétually a Prifoner at 
Jarge, a Prifoner to the Emperor, and by confe- 
quence under the Proteétion of that Prince, who 
would not fuffer him to be molefted and perfecuted 
upon the Account of his Religion, efpecially during 
the firft five * Years of his Reign; when, being 
under the Advice and Direétion ot his Tutor Seneca, 
he fhewed himfelf a mild, gracious, and merciful 
Prince, and was free from the Follies, Cruelties, 


* It was, as Dr. Hammond oblerves, the fecond Year of 
Nero's Empire, when St. Pax/ made his Appeal to that Prince, 
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and Extravagancies which afterwards fullied his 
Virtues, tarnifhed his former Charaéter, and ren- 
dered him the Scourge of the World, and a Ter- 
ror to Mankind. Thefe Confiderations therefore, 
the Fear of difobliging the Emperor, and drawing 
his Indignation upon them, nay the very Sight of 
the Soldier that guarded and attended St. Paul, 
might be a Check and Reftraint upon them, and 
hinder them from infulting him, or giving him any 
Difturbance in the Difcharge of his Miniftry. 

Your laft Argument is in relation toSuetonius. You 
cannot think, Sir, that fo judicious a Writer and fo 
exact an Hiftorian could be guilty of fo grofs a Syn- 
chronifm, not to fay, fo notorious a Blunder, as to 
mention Chrift as ftill alive in the Reign of Claudius; 
fince he could not but have feen Tacitus, who ex- 
preily faith that Chrift was put to death under Tide- 
vius: Auctor Nominis, faith that Author, Cdriftas, 
qui, Tiberio imperitante, per Proconfulem Pontium 
Pilatum Supplicio affetius est. Tacit. Annal. Lib. 15. 
This is what has long fince, but without any Juf- 
tice, been jaid to the Charge of our Biographer, by 
two very learned Men; the firft, Sagittar. in his 
Differtation at Fena ; the laft, Ditherus, in his 
Academ. Tom. II. p. 14. And this, I mean the 
Saving the Credit of Suetonius, was what I believe 
led thofe great Men, Ufher, Vandale, and Le Clerc, 
into the Opinion which I at prefent oppofe. But 
the Light I have fet the Matter in, and the Solution 
I have given to the Difficulty, will quite alter the 
State of the Queftion, and acquit that Writer of 
any Blunder and Miftake ; namely, That the 
Words Chrefto Impulfore can mean no more than 
thofe Tumults, Contentions, and continual Difputes 
which happened between the two contending Par- 
ties; fuch as St. Paul himfelf had at Axtioch, and 
fuch as were brought before Gallio at the xviiith 
Chapter of the 4s: I fay continual Difputes, as 
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appears by the Words a/idue tumultuantes, which 
plainly imply, not any fudden Rifing and Tumult, 
but continued Jars and Wranglings between the 
Chriftians and the Jews. And this Remark upon 
the Word affidué is the firft additional Proot of 
thofe I promifed to produce in behalf of the Opi- 
nion [ defend. My fecond is, the Silence of Fofe- 
phus 5 which I conceive is not without fome Weight; 
fince it can hardly be imagined, that fo judicious a 
Writer as Fofephus, fo exact and curious a Searcher 
into the Hiftory and Antiquities of his Nation, 
would not have taken notice of this pretended Chre- 
fius, whether a Roman or a Greek, who muft have 
been a confiderable Man, to occafion an Ediét from 
the Roman Emperor again{t the Jews. Fofepbus, 
I fay, who gives fuch a particular Account of the 
feveral Tumults and Infurrections that happened 
among the ‘ews, of the Heads of the Factions, 
and of the Ringleaders that fpirited them up to any 
Rifing and Rebellion againft tne State, and who 
relates at large the Hiftory of their Lives, and the 
tragical Deaths they all underwent. As for In- 
{tance, the Difturbance made by Judas of Galilee, 
called the Gaulonite, who (when Cyrenius, the Ro- 
man Governor, by the Emperor’s Order, took an 
Account of the People, in order to lay a Cenfus or 
Tax upon the Nation) got great Numbers together, 
and raifed a dangerous Infurrection, faying, that 
this Valuation of tneir Eftates was made in order to 
bring a direct Slavery upon them ; and therefore 
called the whole Nation to follow him, and to vin- 
dicate their Liberty and Laws. To the fame Pur- 
pole, De Belio fud. Lid. Ul. Cap. 12. he faith, 
that Judas led them to make a Rebellion, reproach- 
ing them, or making it a ereat Crime in them, i 
they fhould endure to pay Tribute to the Romans, 
and acknowledge mortal Rulers, after God had 
been their King and Governor, The fame Writer 

ikewile 
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likewife relates the Death of the two Sons of this 
Fudas Of Galilee, who ’tis likely had had a Hand 
in the Infurre€tion that was made by their Father, 
and whom Alexander, the Procurator, condemned 
to be nailed to a Crofs. Neither has fo/epbus tor- 
got the famous Impoftor Theudas, who getting vatt 
Numbers of People together, perfuaded them, with 
all their Wealth and Effeéts, to follow him to the 
River Fordan, pretending himfelf to be a Propher, 
and promifing them, by the Wind of his Mouth, 
to divide that River into two Parts, and to give 
them a free Paffage thro’ the fame. But the Pretect 
Fadius, to put a fpeedy End to this frantick Mad- 
nefs, fent his Horfe againft them, killed great 
Numbers of them, made the reft Prifoners, and 
Theudas the Ringleader among the reft, whofe 
Head he ordered to be cut off, and fent to Feru/a- 
lem. * Fofeph. Antig. Lib. xx. Cap. 2. In the 
fame Book ‘fofephus relates another dangerous Infur- 
rection raifed by Eleazar, the Son of Dineus, who 
plundered the Country, and exercifed great Cruel- 
ties again{t the Samaritans, till Cumanus, the Ro- 
man General, marching againft them with his own 
Troops, killed great Numbers of the Rebels, and 
the Head of the Party among the reft, and made 
the others Prifoners. To mention no more Inftan- 
ces, he tells us that the fame Roman General being 
informed by the Samaritans, that one Dortus, a 


* Tt appears by this Paflage of Fa/ephus, and by the Account 
of Gamaliel, at the vth of the Aczs, and the 36th Verfe, that 
there were, at two different times, two Theudas’s, Impoftors, and 
Authors of Infurrections in Fudea: The firft, mentioned by 
Gamaliel, appeared, as faith Origen againft Celfus, before the 
Birth of Chriit; and the fecond, who is ipoken of by Fo/ephus, 
and, ‘tis likely, might be his Son, appeared under the Reign of 
Claudius and the Government of Fadius. But perhaps Fc/ephus 
did not exactly fet down the Time, and might be miftakea in 
his Account. Vid. L’Exfant in Locum. 
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Chief among the Hews, with four other great Men 
of the fame Nation, had {pirited up the People ta 
a Rifing and Rebellion againft the State, marched 
direétly againft them, and gave them Battle; in 
which Dortus and his Confederates miferably pe- 
rifhed by the Sword. Now can it be fuppofed, that 
a Writer, who fo particularly relates the feveral In- 
furrections of the Fews againft the State, together 
with the Hiftory and tragical Ends of the Authors 
and Ringleaders of them, fhould not have made 
the Jeaft Mention of this Chreftus, if there was re- 
aily fach a one, who to be fure muft have been a 
confiderable Man, and a Perfon of great Power 
and Credit, to caufe fuch an Infurrection, as to ftrike 
a Terror into the Emperor, and oblige him, by an 
Ediét, to expell all the Fews from the City of 
Rome. 

The jaft Argument I fhall produce, and which I 
beg leave to lay fome Strefs upon, is the Teftimony 
of the Fathers, and thofe very ancient ones, as 
Laftantius, Tertullian, and Fuftin Martyr, who, 
living near the Time of Suetonius, could not 
but perfectly know the Meaning of that Writer. 
Now thefe admit the Words Cdre/tus and Chreffotes 
in the very Senfe which I at prefent defend, and un- 
derftand them of Chrift and his holy Religion ; and 
they were fo far from being afhamed of thofe Names, 
that they prided themfelves in them ; and from them 
took an Occation to difplay the Holinefs of their 
Matter, and the Purity and Excellency of his Reli- 
gion. The Name of Chrift, faith Laétantius, de 
Suavitate €f Benignitate compofitum eff, \s com- 
pofed of Words that imply Sweetnefs and Good- 
nels. Laétant. Lib. 1V. Cap. 17. Tertullian, who 
lived about a hundred Years after our RomanWriter, 
declares that the Name of Chri/fians is made up of 
Sweetnefs and Goodnefs ; and why fhould a harm- 
lefs and innocent Name, faith he, be hated and 
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detefted in thofe that were moft harmlefs and in- 
nocent themfelves? To go ftill higher, and to 
mention but one Father more, Fuftin Martyr, who 
lived but about fifty Years after Suetonius : He af- 
ferts, that Chriftians ought to be efteemed virtuous 
by the very Name they bear; and that rode Xpne-cy 
pictiodat s dixaior, § i.e, that it is not lawful 
to hate Chrift, or one who is merciful and good. 
You will perhaps fay, Sir, that this is a mere 
Feu de Mots, a Jingling and Playing upon Words. 
I own it, Sir; but you know this kind of Witti- 
cifm was what was very much in Vogue among the 
ancient Writers, what the Fathers themfelves were 
apt to indulge themfelves in, and fuf/lin Martyr 
particularly feems to have been fond of. Thus, 
becaufe Acyes fignifies Reafon, and alfo the Word 
that was made Flefh, he often plays upon the Word, 
and maintains, that thofe virtuous Men among the 
Ancients, as Socrates, Heraclitus, and other Philo- 
fophers, who had directed their Lives by the Light 
of Reafon, might be properly faid to have known 
the Aoyoss the Word, or Chrift: And, in another 
Place, he calls all thofe « Xpress, who did not 
govern themielves according to Reafon ; as if the 
Word had been really derived from svev Xpics, 
without Christ. But this fort of Reafoning of the 
Fathers is liable to another very great Objection , 
fince, befides that it was not very fair and conclu- 
five, as grounded upon the Miftakes and Ignorance 
of the Heathen, it might, when difcovered, very 
much prejudice the Caufe of Chriftianity, and give 
a deep Wound to Religion ; fince ’tis certain, that 
one weak and ill-grounded Argument, in a Dif- 
pute, if itis once deteéted, does a Caufe really more 
Harm, than ten of the beft Proofs can do it Good, 


§ Just. Apol. 2. 
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It may be replied, That fufin was willing here to 
make the beft of his Caufe, and to neglect no Ad- 
vantage to fet off the Goodnefs and Excellency of 
his Religion : and that this kind of pious Fraud, if 
you may fo call it, is what fome of the beft Men 
have fometimes been guilty of. - 
Dolus, an Virtus, quis in Hofte requirat ? 
Thus even St. Paul himfelf, when he appeared 
before the Yez7/h Council, made no Scruple to join 
the Wildom ot the Serpent to the Simplicity of the 
Dove, when he declared, that 1t was for the Hope 
and Refurrection of the Dead that he was called in 
Queftion, és xxiil. 6. tho’ he could not but know 
fenfibiy, that the ews brought great and weighty 
Accufations againft him. But in this he aéted with 
a politick View. His Defign was to divide his 
Enemies among themielves, and to fow Diflention 
between the Pharifees and Sadducees in that Affem- 
bly: which fucceeded according to his Wifhes; 
fince Divifion ran to fuch a Height, that the chief 
Captain was forced to come with a Band of Soldiers 
to defend him from Violence, and refcue him out 
of their Hands; by which Means he efcaped Con- 
demnation for that Time, and by confequence the 
Punifhment that might have followed upon it. But 
the Remark I make on this Way of Reafoning of 
the Fathers does not fo much affeét Tertullian and 
Laéantius, who both of them ingenuoufly confefs, 
that this Change of the Name of Chrifius into Chre- 
fius was entirely owing to the Miftake and Igno- 
rance of the Romans and the Greeks. However let it 
be as it will, let this Way of Arguing be right or 
wrong, itdoes not, I conceive, in the leaft affeét the 
Point in Queftion, nor does it at all prejudice the 
Opinion which I defend. ’Tis enough for my 
Purpole, that this was the Notion thefe venerable 
Writers, who lived fo near the Time of the Roman 
Hiftorian, had of the Word Chreftus, which they 
underftood 
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underftood to fignify the God of the Chriftians, the 
Lord and Saviour of the World. I know fome 
learned Men have been of another Opinion, and 
have thought that the Name of Chre/fus was by 
the Heathen applied to our Saviour by a Figure of 
Rhetoric called Autonomafia, by the Rule of Con. 
traries, and by way of Sarcafm and Refleétion, in- 
ftead of a Xensos5 as the + Hiftorian relates, thae 
the Romans uled to call the Emperor Pertinax 
XpngoAsyor, guia bona femper logueretur, &F mala 
femper perpetraret 3 becaufe that he who could fay 
the fineft Things, allowed himfelf in the Praétice 
of the worft Things in the World, But as this 
Reafon feems to be forced and far-fetched, it is 
more natural to fuppofe, that this Change of the 
Name was merely accidental, and owing to the 
Ignorance which the Heathen were under in relation 
to the Chriftians and the Jews. This TJertulhan 
often complains of, faying, that they perpetually 
confounded the two Religions, and without any 
Reafon caft the fame Calumnies upon both, as the 
Worfhip of an Afs, for Inftance, of which they 
firft accufed the Fews, and with equal Juftice and 
Veracity laid afterwards to the Charge of the Chri- 
flians, only co render them odious and contemptible 
to the World. So great was their Ignorance in the 
Matters of the two Religions, that Lucian, a con- 
fiderable Writer among the Greeks, and who lived 
in a Country where many Chrifians and Jews 
might have fet him right, and prevented his Mif- 
takes, in his Life of Peregrinas, very gravely re- 
lates, that that Philofopher Thy Sauugeny Diary 
Tav Xoigiavey eyiuacer, 1915 Lomo nai Dpaupas 
TOW aUTwy ovyyervcuervo:, was initructed in the 


4 Capitolinus in Vita Pertinacis. 
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wonderful and amazing Doctrines of the Chriftians 
by the Converfation he had with Scribes and -Priefts 
of that Seét in the Country of Paleffine: and yet 
fuch an ignorant and unexaét Writer, fuch an Au- 
thor as Zacitus, the moft ftupid and egregious Blun- 
derer in thefe Matters that ever fet Pen to Paper, 
fhall, by the Unbelievers of the prefent Age, be 
quoted with Triumph and Applaufe, be thought 
good Evidence againft the Chriftian Religion, and 
be more firmly and readily believed than St. Paul, 
and the reft of the Apoftles, who lived in the very 
Places where they wrote, and were Eye-witnefles 
of thofe very Faéts which they tranfmitted to Poft- 
erity, and recorded in their Works, , 

Thus, Sir, I have, with my ufual Freedom, 
given you my Thoughts in relation to this famous 
Paffage of the Roman Writer ; forry that I cannot 
clofe in with your Judgment, which, in fome mea- 
fure, gives me a meaner Opinion of my own. The 
Favour I fhall beg of you is, that if you meet 
with any Errors and Miftakes, as I fear you will 
find but too many in this little Piece of mine, with 
your wonted Friendfhip and Candour you will for- 
give and excufe them. As for me, I fhall never be 
afhamed to own and mend my Faults, whenever I 
perceive them, and heartily to afk Pardon for them: 
For, as it cannot but be a fenfible Mortification to 
every honeft Man, to have led others into Error by 
his own Faults and Miftakes; fo it muft be the 
utmoft Stupidity to be afhamed to own them, and 
wilfully to perfift and perfevere in them: Since, as 
the Roman Orator, who was a great Judge of hu- 
man Nature, very juftly obferves, Humanum est 
errare;, fed in Errore perfeverare profeéld belluinum 
eS, Cicero. 

I fhall here beg but one thing more; which is, 
That you would favour me with an Anfwer as foon 
as 
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as conveniently you can; and if you have made 
any new Difcoveries in relation to this Subject, 
é? fi quid novifti reétits, you would freely impart 
them tO, 

oi a, 


Your most, &c. 





AR TiC.L EB. Ski 


A Differtation on the CyROPEDIA of 
XBNOPHON. {Yranflated from the 
French of the Abbe FRAGUIER. 


'HE Hiftory of Cyrus has been wrote very 
differently by three celebrated Authors ; 
Herodotus, Ctefias, and Xenophon. Herodotus, the 
mofl ancient of the three, and who was Cotempo- 
rary with Xerxes and Artaxernes Longimanus, te- 
lates it after this manner: 
Aftyages, King of the Medes, gave his Daughter 


Mandana in Marriage to Cambyjes, a Perfian of 


an obfcure Birth and Condition ; and this he did, 
left if he efpoufed her to any potent Sovereign, tic 
Child he had by her fhould employ the Forces of 
his Father, to overturn the Medean Empire, as an 
Oracle had prediéted. At that time the Per/iavs 
were fubje&t to the A/edes, and made no great Fi- 
gure in dfia. Cyrus, by a long Courfe of Wars 
and Victories, rendered them illuitrious, and raifed 
them to a Supremacy over their former Matters, 
Aftyages, after a Reign of thirty-five Years, was 
dethroned by him ; Crefus was vanquifhed, ani 
Babylon was taken after a long Siege. At Jalk this 
great Conqueror, who knew how to rails fo great 
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a Dominion, had an End put at once to his Tri- 
umphs and his Life, by Zomyris, Queen of the 
Maffagetes, after he had governed twenty-nine 
Years. 

Ctefias was of Cnidus, and lived at the fame 
Time as Xenophon. He accompanied Cyrus in his 
Expedition againft his Brother 4rtaxerxes Muenton. 
He was taken Prifoner by that Prince ; and being 
a fkilful Phyfician, he was received into Favour, 
and lived at his Court fixteen Years with great 
Reputation. It was during this Space that, having 
confulted the Perfian Records, he extracted from 
thence, according to Diodorus Siculus, the twenty 
Books which he compiled of the Hiftory of that 
Nation, fpoken of by Photius. He is generally 
reputed a tabulous Writer, and he feems to have 
drawn up the Memoirs of Cyrus merely with a View 
of contradicting Herodotus ; who teftifies for him- 
felf, that knowing the feveral Ways in which the 
Hiftory of Cyrus had been delivered, he had adhered 
to that which he judged to be the trueft. Crtefas 
pretends, that A/fyages, far from being shis Grand- 
father, had not the leaft Alliance with Cyrus; that 
he took the Daughter of Aftyages, named Amytis, 
to Wife ; and that the Bactrians voluntarily fub- 
mitted themfelves to his Dominion. He places the 
Expedition of Cyrus againft the Sace after that of 
Lydia. In the latter, he tells us, Cyrus took Crefus 
Prifoner, and fent him into Medea, where he gave 
him a great City in the Neighbourhood of Ecbatane 
for his Refidence. He reports, that Affyages was 
murdered by a Meffenger whom Cyras fent to him ; 
and that Cyrus himfelf, being wounded in a Battle 
with the Derbices, died the third Day, after a Reign 
of thirty Years. 

Xenophon, in the eighth Book of his Cyropedia, 
has given the Life of Cyrus quite different from oe 
the 
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the others; fo as that having followed no body, 
no one has followed him: For, to pafs by a multi- 
tude of Inftances, in the firft place, he has inferted 
Cyaxeres between Afiyages and Cyrus, among the 
Medean Emperors, whereas Cyrus immediately 
fucceeded Affyages, as Ctefias agrees with Herodotus 
in aflerting, alcho’ in almoft every other Circum- 
ftance he affects to oppofe him. Secondly, the 
Teftimony of both thefe Authors maniteftly proves 
the Death of Cyrus to have been in a Way very 
different from that which Xenophon has affigned, 
when he makes him die in the midft of Peace, and 
in the Embraces of his Family. Thefe Difagree- 
ments, and a great many others, are the Reafon 
why neither Diodorus Siculus, nor Trogus Pompeius, 
nor Fuffin, have agreed with Xenophon in his Narra-~ 
tive, but have unanimoufly preferred Crefias and 
Herodotus before him. And this likewife made 
Cicero fay in his firft Epiftle to his Brother Quintus, 
that “* Xenophon, in his Hiftory of Cyrus, has re- 
“garded the Moral of his Story, more than the 
‘© Truth of it: His Intention therein being chiefly 
“ to prefent us with the Model of a wife and good 
“© Adminiftration.” Petavius and Fofeph Scaliger, 
two Men at leaft as capable as Cicero to decide in 
Matter of Hiftory or Chronology, are entirely of 
the fame Opinion: The firft, in the tenth Book of 
his Doétrina Temporum, exprefles himfelf in this 
manner: 4s for XENOPHON, We purpo/fely omit 
him; becaufe be has publifbed rather a Romance, 
than a Hiftory of Cyrus.* and Scaliger, in the 
Prolegomena to his Treatife de Emendatione Tempo- 
rum, maintains, that, “¢ excepting proper Names, 
‘© and two or three Events which he has preferved 
“ the Remembrance of, fuch as the Deteat of 


* Xenophontem autem, quia Fabulam de Cyro potids qu:m 
Hiftoriam edidit, confulto preterimus. 


- “ Crefus, 
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“© Crefus, and the Taking of Badylon, we find no 
“ more Truth in the Cyropedia, than in the Fictions 
“6 of Heliodorus. 

The oppofite Opinion, however, does not want 
its Defenders; who can hardly fuffer, that a Book 
written with fuch extraordinary Art, and aboundin 
with fuch excellent Maxims, fhould be reputed not 
fo much a Hiftory, as a fet of Precepts: not confi- 
dering, that thefe moral Inftructions, placed in fo 
agreeable a Light as they are, have their proper 
Merit, and that there is more Glory in being a 
Philofopher than an Hiftorian. But after all, Ci- 
cero’s Sentiment upon this Head has generally pre- 
vailed ; and it is to offer a new Evidence in its 
Favour that I endeavour in this Differtation to lay 
open the Foundation of the Cyropedia. The moft 
probable Account of which is as follows. 

The Cyropedia may be regarded as containing 
two Things: The Life of Cyrus from his Birth to 
his Death ; and, occafionally, an Infinity of the 
wifeft Inftruétions, both for War and for Peace, 
adapted equally to the Condition of Subjects and So- 
vereigns. In the firft place, all we find relating to 
Morality in the Cyropedia, is nothing but the Doc- 
trine of Socrates, who was Xenophon’s Matter. Se- 
condly, what we fee there of an hiftorical Nature, 
ferves only to introduce and convey the Moral ; as 
in our beft Romances, the real Facts ferve only to 
ufher in the fabulous, and are always accommodated 
to that Intention, And with that View it was that 
Xenophon preferred Cyrus, before other Heroes, for 
his Subject, becaufe his Memoirs, as I have already 
obferved after Herodotus, had been fo varioufly re- 
lated. The Obfcurity of remote Time, and the In- 
certitude arifing from fuch.a Diverfity of Reports, 
gave him an Opportunity of feleéting and adjufting 
fuch Incidents as would beft anfwer his Defign. 
He knew how to apply the feveral Accounts of 
Cyrus 
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Cyrus then extant, to the very Purpofe that his own 
Work has ferved in our Times: But with this Diffe- 
rence, that in futting the Events to his Scheme, he 
thought of nothing but infpiring his Readers with the 
Love of Virtue; whereas our modern Romancers feem 
to have had no other Profpeét in their Compofitions, 
but of amufing us with a Parcel of frivolous Ad- 
ventures, and Tales of Galantry. And certainly 
the Choice which Xexopbon made was a very happy 
one: For, as the Author of 4frea has chofen tor 
the Place of his Adventure a delicious and peaceful 
Retirement, becaufe the Scene fhould always corre- 
{pond with the Tranfaction it refers to; fo Xenophon, 
being to recommend a harfh and auftere F.ducation, 
felected his Exemplar trom a rude and fterile Coun- 
try, and from among a People altogether occupied 
in Hunting or Pafturage: For fo they are repre- 
fented by Plato in his Book of Laws; who alfo 
obferves, that Subjection was eafy and agreeable to 
them, feeing that the Superiors and Inferiors were 
united by Affection rather than Duty ; and that 
Cyrus himfelf did not difdain to hearken to the Ad- 
vice of the meaneft, and would freely difcourfe 
even with the Soldiers of his Army. Xenophon, in 
the Nature and Climate of the Country, and in the 
Difpofition of the People, found a proper Founda- 
tion for his Syftem of Education ; and his Manner 
of Writing furnifhed him with Opportunities of in- 
troducing into his Narrative all thofe excellent 
Truths which he had imbibed from the Converfa- 
tion of his illuftrious Preceptor. 

In his Way of Reafoning, if I may fo exprefs 
myfelf, Xenophon, as Scaliger has remarked, fol- 
lowed the Pattern of the moft celebrated Sophifts of 
thofe Times; who, to give the greater Weight 
and Authority to their Documents, delivered them 
as from the Mouths of thofe deceafed Heroes, whole 
Memory was held in greateft Veneration ; and pre- 

- 2 tended, 
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tended, for Inftance, that Neflor, Ulyffes, and Pa. 
lamedes, being at the Siege of Troy; had on feveral 
Occafions faid uch and fuch Things; which, in re- 
ality, were only the Sentiments or Speeches of the 
Writers themfelves. We have divers Examples of 
this in Plato, as we may fee in the firft Hippias, and 
in his Phedrus : For in the former of thefe this fa- 
mous Sage invites Socrates to hear him recite a 
Difcourfe concerning thofe Exercifes to which a 
young Man ought to apply himfelf, and tells him, 
the Manner of that Dilcourfe is fuch as I am now 
{peaking of: Thus he fays, “ After the Deftruétion 
“© of Troy by the Greeks, Neoptolemus addreffing him- 
«¢ felf one Day to Neffor, demanded of him, what 
« Exercifes were moft becoming a young Prince, 
¢¢ Whereupon Nefor makes a Reply to the Querift, 
“¢ Glled with all the fine Ideas that Hippias could ima- 
<¢ gine upon fo noble a Subject. And in the Phedrus, 
«¢ Socrates afks the Youth whofe Name the Dia- 
ss Jocue bears, if he was not acquainted with the 
«© Art of Rhetorick which Neffor and Ulyfes com- 
‘¢ pofed in their leifure Hours, while they were at the 
¢ Siege of Troy; to which Phedrus an{wers, that he 
«© knew of no Writings either of Neffor or Ulyffes, 
“‘ unlefs by Neffor he meant Gorgias, and by Ulyffes, 
‘¢ Thrafymachus or Theodorus.? In much the fame 
agreeable Way has the late Archbifhop of Cam- 
bray compiled his incomparable Telemachus, which 
was drawn up for the Inftruction of the young 
Princes of France, in the Year 1707, when Lewis 
XIV. had a numerous I flue living, 

Moreover, Xenophon, who was very indifferently 
affected to the Perfians of his Time, was well 
enough pleafed to retrieve the Memory of certain 
Cuftoms of their Anceftors, of which only fome 
weak Traces and disfigured Footfteps then remained 


among their degenerate Pofterity. Accordingly he 


has taken care to clofe the Cyropedia with an odious 
Comparifon 
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Comparifon between the modern and ancient [nha- 
bitants, and to point out, as confpicuoufly as he 
could, whatever he had obéerved to the Difadvan- 
tage of the former, when he paffed through the 
Country with Agefilaus or the younger Cyrus, And 
hereby he gratified the whole Body of the Greeks, 
who confidered the Perfiax Monarch, whom they 
ftyled The Great King, as their moft formidable 
Enemy. 

To juftity this Hypothefis touching the Cyropedia, 
we are only to inquire whether it in reality contains 
the Socratic Doctrine: For if, on one hand, the 
Aétions of Cyrus are therein related in a Manner 
different from that of his other Hiftorians, and with 
Circumftances peculiarly fuited to the Intention here 
fuppofed ; and if, on the other hand, we perccive 
therein a Syftem of Ethics, of which we have no 
Traces betore Socrates, who was unqueftionably 
the Author of it; there feems to be a good Foun- 
dation for what we advance, of this fine Perform- 
ance’s being in truth no other than a Romance, cal- 
culated for exhibiting a noble Example, and re- 
commending the Purfuit of true Glory. 

Now it is certain that the Sentiments of Socrates, 
and thofe which we find throughout the Cyropedia 
are precifely the fame. However, as we have no- 
thing whereon we can ground a Parallel in this 
Cafe, but what Plato and Xenophon furmfh us ; 
it is plain, that we fhould rather compare the Cyro- 
pedia with the Memoirs of Socrates by Xenophon, 
than with the Dialogues of Plato ; tho’ in thofe we 
meet with the fame Ideas as in the former, when we 
furvey them clofely. Notwithftanding, it is in the 
Socrates of Xenophon that we fhould look for thofe 
Sentiments which he has fpread through his Cyrope- 
dia, both becaufe this is the direct and fhorteft 
Courfe, and becaufe it was natural for Xenophon to 
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paint this Philofopher after his own Conception of 
him, 

Every one knows that thefe two celebrated Per- 
fons were Secrates’s Difciples; both had derived 
from him the Principles of their Morality, and 
both have tranimitted them to later Ages in their 
own immortal Writings. But as thefe Principles 
did not make exactly the fame Impreffion on the 
Minds of thefe two illuftrious Pupils, fo they have 
delivered them to us with fome Diverfity, according 
as they refpectively apprehended them, And it 1s 
really at once an agreeable, and an ufeful Employ- 
ment, to obferve the different Turn and Air which 
the fame Difcourfe has taken, according to the dit- 
ferent Genius of the Hearers: As the fame Seeds 
are productive of ftronger or more beautiful Plants, 
according to the Nature of the Soil they grow in. 

Socrates finding Philofophy entirely bufied in 
the Contemplation of Nature, and in thofe Re. 
fearches that were apteft to attraét the Admiration 
of Mankind, naturally fond of thofe things they are 
ignorant of, and which have no Tendency to pro- 
mote their real Happinets ; Socrates, I fay, per- 
ceiving this, was the firft who applied himfelt to 
Morality, and initead of infpiring Men with abf- 
tract Notions, thought only of reétifying their Man- 
ners; not imagining he could reap any Glory by 
teeding their Curiofity. In the Science of human 
Nature he knew how to find an Idea of its Perfec- 
tion ; and by clofely following that, as a fure Guide, 
he difcovered the Source of its true Felicity. 

Plato, on his part, who had fully compre- 
hended the whole Extent: of his divine Matter’s 
Principles, has given us a very clear Explication ot 
them in his Dialogue on Juftice, ufually called his 
Republick. He there refembles a Man to a com- 
plete Commonwealth ; and as the Welfare of a 

tate 
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State confifts in the Harmony of all its Conftituents 
and a due Subordination of the Members to their 
Head and Sovereign; in like manner the Excel- 
lency and Happinefs of every Individual proceeds, 
as he evinces, from the fame Caufe; w/z. the main- 
taining a proper Order with reference to the Facul- 
ties of the Soul, and a becoming Subferviency to 
each other. For he there fhews that the Soul, fim- 
ple as ic is, may be juftly regarded as compofed of 
three diftinét Parts, which are as fo many different 
Principles, the Springs of our Difpofitions and all 
the Actions of our Lives. The firit of thete three 
in Dignity and Excellency is the Underttanding, 
whofe Province it is to regulate the others. ‘The 
fecond is that, which being capable of impetuous 
Emotions, is however of itfelf indifferent to Good 
or Evil, and is fubjeét to any Determination that is 
given it, whether that Biafs proceeds from Reafon 
or the Affections. The third is the Region of the 
Paffions, which neither are at Peace among them- 
felves, nor agree with the other Powers, but are 
perpetually combating one another, and ftriving 
tor Dominion, inftead of fubmitting as they ought 
to do. 

Now, in the Judgment of Socrates, the Perfec- 
tion and the Happinefs of Mankind lies in the Sub- 
jection of the other Parts of the Soul to the Intellect; 
that Ray of the Divinity, that Demon or familiar 
Spirit, which, as an efpecial Favour to our Species, 
is beltowed upon us at our Birth, to govern our 
Appetites, and to regulate the whole Courfe of our 
Lives. And for fubduing the Paffions, it has a 
Right to employ the Affiftance of the irafcible Part, 
as the Sovereign of a Kingdom makes ufe of the 
military Force, to retain his Vaffals in that Alle- 
giance from which they are fo forward to revolt 5 
ever upon the Watch, to prevent its being van- 
quifhed and enthralled by the Paffions, as by a 
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mad and rebellious Populace. From this Principle 
thoroughly explained, and exhibited under fenfible 
Images, we may eafily, with P/ato, deduce the 
Definitions of all Virtues and Vices, and draw in- 
fallible Rules for deciding the Merit of 17 hings ; 
even of thofe, which, by ftrongly engaging our 
Admiration, are apt to dazzle our Keaton, and 
render it incapable of forming jult Notions of the 
Value of them, It may be added, that by walking 
in that Path which this internal Light difcovers, 
and traces out, we may arive at the higheft Summit 
of Perfection that we can poffibly attain to, 

This is in brief the Balis of Socrates’s Difcourfes, 
All the Beauties we perceive in them are no other 
than Emanations from this fertile and Juminous 
Principle. And it & a great Miftake to imagine; 
that in Plato’s Dialogues, Socrates, who is almoft 
throughout the ‘principal Speaker, never exprefles 
his own Opinions, but, content to embarrafs his 
Adverfary with repeated Difficulties, referves to 
himfelf only the Perception of Truth, without the 
Jeaft Defire or Pains to infpire it into the Minds of 
others, or to free them from thofe Perplexities, 
which he rather increafes, by the Craftinefs of his 
Queftions, and the Subtlety of his Objections. For 
in the Dialogue where Plato introduces him fpeak- 
ing on the Subject of Juftice, that is to fay, on the 
Foundation ot all Morality, he delivers himfelf 
upon that Head with the utmoft Freedom and Per- 
{picuity. And it in other Dialogues, Irony, that 
favourite Figure with him, and which he has fo 
happily made ufe of, to refute the ridiculous Fancies 
of the Sophifts, does not permit him always to 
eftablifh his own Doétrine, we need only recollect 
this Confideration, to perceive it at the firft Glance, 
and inftantly to apprehend what is not perhaps fo 
fully exprefled. but to return to Xenophon. 


I have 
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I have been often tempted to think that he wrote 
his Cyropedia purely for the fake of fetting forth 
the Doctrine of Socrates, contormable to his own 
Tafte, as Plato in his Republic has delivered it 
in a Way more fuitable to his peculiar Genius and 
Comprehenfion. And, to fay the Truth, if he 
wrote in Emulation of Plato, as is highly probable, 
his Judgment is greatly to be praifed, for chufing a 
Method, as he has done, fo excellent in itfelf, and 
fo attractive of the Efteem and Admiration of all 
Parties. For as in Plato’s Dialogue on Juttice, 
there are but few Speakers, and indeed fcarcely any 
thing is faid, from Beginning to End, but by Socrates ; 
undoubtedly Xenophon could not but think he might 
engage the Attention of Mankind, and prefent 
them with fomewhat vaftly preferable as to the 
Manner of it, if with the Recital of fome grand 
Atchievements, proper in themfelves to charm 
and delight the Readers, he fhould intermix fuch 
Speeches and Conferences as his Subje¢t naturally 
fuggefted, abounding with familiar Inftructions, 
and delivered with the Eafe and Delicacy of an 
elegant Converfation. In fhort, he was perfuaded, 
that if he could unite in one Compofition the Sweet- 
nefs of a noble and polite Narration, the Beauties 
of Dialogue, and the Solidity of moral Precepts, 
he muft equal, if not furpafs, the Performances of 
Pilato, in which only one of thefe prefents itfelf, I 
mean the Beauty of Dialogue. He well knew that 
Men were naturally fond of Hiftory, and moreover 
that occafional and feemingly unpremeditated Re- 
flections affect the Imagination more agreeably, than 
fuch as are direct and elaborate. In confequence of 
this, Xenophon has given Life and Motion as it 
were to the Republic of Socrates, moulding it after 
the Idea he had formed thereof in his own Fancy, 
and thereby, as far as in him lay, fulfilled the De- 
fire which that Philofopher expreffes at the Entrance 
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of the Fimeus, where he expatiates on the Pleafure 
x would be to fee that great Syftem he is treating of 
in Motion, as a Perfon beholding a Piéture of di- 
vers Animals, wifhes they were endued with Life, 
and in Action, 

But whether or no the Intention of Xenophon were 
precifely fuch as 1s heve fuppofed, which is an Qpi- 
nion, however natural in itfelf, that may not, I own, 
be fo eafily proved to the Satisfaction of others ; ir 
muft be allowed, that the Philofophy of Socrates 
had made a much ftronger Impreffion, and taken a 
far deeper Roor tn the Niind of Plato, than in that 
of Xemophou. ‘ital otter-but one Example for the 
Confirmation of this Affertion ; but it will be fuch 
aone, as is fufficient in a few Words to prove it. 

The Sciences in which Speculation has the chief 
Share, as thofe of Geometry and Numbers, are ad- 
apted to the following Purpofes: Qne is the Per- 
fection of manual Arts ; the other confifts in eftran- 
ging the Soul from fenfible Objeéts, by habituating 
it to abftract and purely intelleétual Ideas; and 
thereby raifing our Nature, as far as this corporeal 
Life will permit, to that State of Perfection which 
the Spirit will be ienfible of, when, difengaged from 
the Prifon of the Body, it is reftored to its native 
Pury and Freedom: when being no longer in- 
tected with the Contagion which it derives from its 
Union with the mortal Part, and delivered from 
the Perturbation of the Paffions, it fhal] be at Li- 
berty, ina Condition of abfolute Repofe, to con- 
emplate thofe eternal Verities, of which here it has 
only a very faint Conception. 

The whole Scheme of Socrates leads us to confi- 
der the more elevated Sciences, with a View to this 
faftnoble End. And it is likewife in refpeét of this, 
chat in the feventh Book of the Repudlic he recom- 
mends a diligent Study of them. Xenophon, on the 
contrary, altho’ illuminated with the fame rie 
that 
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chat Plato was, did not make the very fame Ute 
of them. And when in his Memorable Things of 
SocRaTEs, he makes him difcourfe of Geometry 
or Arithmetick, you find nothing in his Speeches 
uncommon, or above the ordinary Level. Yexo- 
phon has never exalted his Views beyond the vulgar 
Pitch ; whether becaufe being accuftomed to Bufi- 
nefs, and not greatly difpofed to, or enjoying a due 
Leilure for Meditation, he was not dilpofed to quit 
the beaten Road ; whether it were that he could 
not hope to obtain the Prize in a Race where Plato 
had acquitted himfelf fo glorioufly ; or whether in 
reality it were, that his Capacity was not adequate 
io fo extenfive a Syftem, is fomewhat uncertain : 
For tocomprehend a Truth, fo as to have a thorough 
Conception of all its Confequences, requires the Eyes 
of the Mind to be as ftrong and penetrating, as 
thofe of the Body fhould be to look ftedtaftly on the 
Sun: and we cannot refufe P/ato the Honour of this 
Advantage. 

Inftances of this Difparity of intelle€tual Abilities 
are to be found every Day among Perions purfuing 
the fame Studies. Thus, let two Men apply them- 
felves to the Reading of Plato’s Dialogues, one of 
them, naturally prone to Reflection, and withaTafte 
for the fublimeft Philofophy, fhall imbibe all its 
Principles, and, without neglecting either the Beau- 
ty of Style, or the fine Struéture of the Difcourle, 
fhall take in the intire Plan both of Logic and 
Ethics that is comprifed in them: The other fhall 
enter only into the ealieft Parts, be delighted with 
particular Turns and Sentiments, and his Imagina- 
tion being charmed with the Graces that are fo con- 
{picuous, either in the Exordium, or fome pecu- 
larly laboured Paffages, he will exprefs himfelf in 
fuch Strains, as to pafs among the generality of 
Hearers for a great Proficient in the Learning of the 
Ancients ; while among the truly knowing he will 
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appear no better than a mere Smatterer in that fort 
of Literature. 

This laft is the proper Character of Xenophon’s 
Genius; and with thefe Difpofitions he colleéted 
the Memorabilia of Socrates, which were only a 
Magazine to fupply Materials for the Compofition of 
the Cyropedia. But if we had no other Remains of 
the Socratic Philofophy but thefe Performances, we 
fhould be able at this Day to form but a very im- 
perfeét Notion thereof. To frame a true Judgment 
of it thereby, would require more Skill than is re- 
quifite for an Architect to deduce all the Members 
and Proportions of a ruined Edifice from fome re- 
maining Fragments. One muft, for Example, col- 
leét all that I have been faying of the Republic, 
from a flight Sketch only which we find in the 
fixth Book of the Cyropedia, when Ara/pes expofes 
his Weaknefs to Cyrus, and confeffes to that Prince, 
that his Virtue was infufficient to refift the Impref- 
fion which the Sight of /azthea had made on his 
Affections. ‘ I am now, fays he, thoroughly 
“ convinced that I have two Souls, This is a new 
«« Philofophy, which Love, that grand Sophifter, 
has taught me. In fhort, if I had but one Soul, 
it could not be at once virtuous and vicious, be 
enamoured of Good and Evil, or chufe to do 
what at the fame time it wifhed to be undone. 
This clearly proves that I havetwo Souls: When 
the good one has the Afcendant, I do as ] ought; 
when the bad one has the Superiority, my Ac- 
tions correfpond with the Malignity of it. But 
now, fays he to Cyrus, that I have your Affift- 
ance, my good Soul retains the Maftery. 

From what we find in Xenophon concerning the 
Nature of the Soul, one muft likewife proceed 
ftep by ftep to all the other Proofs of its Immortality 
which (Jato makes Socrates infiftt on: For Cyrus is 
reprefented on his Death-bed fpeaking to thofe a 
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him on this Topic, almoft in the fame Strain as we 
find in the fourth Book of the Memorable Things of 
Socrates, and more at large in Plato’s Philebus, in 
his centh Book of Laws, and in Cicero’s Oration for 
Milo, where that Orator appropriates what he. had 
read in Plato, whofe Sentiments, which in Ethics 
were no other than thofe of Socrates, he regarded as 
Oracles. Here is the entire Paffage ; in which it 
is eafy to perceive the Opinion of Socrates concern- 
ing the Nature of the Soul, and the very fame 
Thoughts as he uttered in his Difcourfe addrefled 
at the Time of his Death to thofe of his Judges who 
had acquitted him: Which Circumftances ferve very 
much to confirm what I have been advancing. “ My 
« Friends, fays Cyras, I could never imagine that 
“¢ the Soul lives while it is confined to a mortal 
“¢ Body, and that it dies when feparated from it. 
“J fee plainly, that while it abides with it, it is the 
“ Caufe of its Living and Dying. But 1 cannot 
‘¢ believe that it ceafes to think and to reafon, when 
<¢ difmiffed from the Flefh, which of itfelf is utterly 
‘“¢ incapable of Reafoning or Difcourfe. On the 
“ contrary, when the Mind is pure and abftracted 
“ from Matter, then are its Powers moft vigorous, 
the Underftanding more illuminated, and its Ideas 
more refined. Confider likewife, that when the 
‘ Body is diffolved, each Part of its Subftance re- 
‘ turns vifibly to its own Element. It is the Soul 
* only which is invifible, both while it refides 
‘© here, and when it departs.” And after fome other 
Expreffions of the like Import, he adds, “ If this 
** be the Cafe, and if my Soul reaily furvives this 
“© Body, let your Affection to it prompt you to do 
‘¢ what [ have defired. But if I am deceived in 
*¢ my Hope of Immortality, and that Death whol- 
ly extinguifhes my Exiftence, fear the Gods not- 
withftanding, who never die, who fee all things, 
and whofe Power is infinite, 
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To have a juft Notion of the Socratic Dotrine 
contained in thefe Paffages, fo as to be able to re. 
duce it into a Syftem, what a great deal of Time 
and Application muft be fpent in the Reading of the 
Timeus, the Phedo, the Meno, the Republic, the 
Phedrus, the Gorgias, and the other Works of 
Plato which I have cited! 

Thefe are the only Samples of Plato’s Socrates 
that are to be met with in the Cyropedia. Every 
where elfe it is the Socrates of Xenophon that we 
encounter, fuch as he has reprefented him in the 
fourth and fifth Books of Memorable Things : Or, if 
here and there we efpy a Trace of the Republic, it 
appears, not as in Plato, but with the Difference 
which the Tempers of thefe two Difciples impreffed 
on the Leffons of their Mafter, when they retailed 
them. 

Socrates, in the Dialogue on Juftice, being ob. 
liged to draw the Plan of a perfeét Commonwealth, 
in order to fhew wherein Juftice confifts (becaufe 
having feen it at large, as one may fay, in a Srate, 
it might be diftinguifhed more exactly in the Indi- 
viduals of a Society; in like manner as a Perfon 
having read a Thing in great Characters, may the 
more eafily read the fame when defcribed in {maller) 
Socrates, I fay, in Plato, has conftituted his Re- 
public in fuch wife, that, not fatished with breeding 
up the Subjects in a hard and laborious Courfe of 
Life, to render them good Soldiers, his Views ex- 
tended to the making them wife Men, and capable 
of the Functions of Government, according to the 
fublimeft Heights of true Wifdom ; being perfuaded 
that the World could be happy only under the Ac- 
miniftration of Philofophers. Xenophon, on his 
part, draws upa Scheme of the Perfian Education 
jomewhat refembling this of Socrates. In his Plan, 
no more than in that of Plazo, was Education an 
arbitrary thing, or left in the Hands of ignorant 
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Relations ; but one of the principal ObjeGs of that 
Concern which the Magiftrate ought to exercife for 
the publick Welfare. They would both of them 
have different Claffes inftituted, fuited to feveral 
Ages ; into which each particular Perfon fhould be 
admitted, by a gradual Progreffion, in proportion to 
his refpective Improvements, or be degraded in cafe of 
Incapacity or Degeneracy ; that fo by this means being 
properly maturated, they might be qualified for the 
Government both of themfelves and others. The 
Care of inftructing Children in a manner that is fuit- 
able to the Tendernefs of their Years, and of in- 
{tilling into them infenfibly, and as in a way of Re- 
creation, the Seeds of all that Knowledge which is 
neceflary for the future Conduct of their Lives, is 
equal in both. And it is reafonable to think, that 
Xenophon, in what he advances upon this Head in 
the Cyropedia, had the fame Purpofe as Socrates in 
the firft Alcibiades, who has there exhibited a com- 
plete Education, which he makes to be that of the 
Perfian Princes, purely to excite the Emulation of 
his Pupil, and fhew him the Difference between an 
accomplifhed Breeding and that which he had under 
his Tutor Pericles. Plato and Xenophon, in Agree- 
ment with Sccrates, were perfuaded that the Fate 
of our Lives, ina great meafure, depends on the 
Biafs that is given us at our firft fetting our. And 
on this Score perhaps it is, that Xenophon, deter- 
mining to begin with Cyrus in his very Cradle, and 
to conduét him from thence to the laft Moment of 
his Life, entitles his Work, not the Aii/tory of Cy- 
rus, but the Education of Cyrus, Cy ROPOEDIA 3 
to let us underftand, that the firft Impreffions made 
on him in his Infancy, had produced all the heroic 
Fruits for which he was afterwards fo univerfally ad- 

mired. 
However, Xenophon, having borrowed only thofe 
Principles of Socrates which tend to in{pire pt 
with 
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with Fortitude and Bravery, and not dreaming, 
any more than Minos and Lycurgus, of any thing 
further than to qualify them for the Toils of War 
by bodily Exercifes, without cultivating, by Mufic 
and other polite Arts, that Part of the Soul which 
is the Seat of all our Virtues: He may indeed be 
faid to have followed Socrates, but he has gone after 
him only in the eafieft Paths, and, inftead of form- 
ing Men, he makes nothing but Soldiers, P/aro 
feems to have had a like Opinion upon this Head ; 
for in his third Book of Laws, having probably in 
his View the Cyropedia, tho’ he owns Cyrzs to have 
been a great Cormmander and Lover of his Coun- 
try, he will not allow him to have had the Advan- 
tage of a finifhed Education, 

It may perhaps be objected to what I have faid 
relating to the different Figures which the identical 
Doétrine of Socrates makes, after it has pafted 
thro’ the Imaginations of thefe two eminent Difci- 
ples, That P/ato, as well as Xenophon, frequently 
exprefies his own Sentiments in the Perfon of his 
Mafter, and that his Method is the fame with that 
of the Sophifts mentioned in the Beginning of this 
Differtation, who, to give the greater Authority to 
their Documents, uttered them as from the Mouth 
of that fage Inftructer. This is a {tale Objection, 
and a very frivolous one: For by all that remains to 
us of this Nature in Xenophon, it is eafy at this Day to 
fee, that Socrates might very confiftently think and 
utter himfelf as Plato has reprefented him {peaking ; 
and if we attentively confider Secrates’s Apology, as 
we have it in P/ato, we fhall perceive in it the mott 
elevated Principles of Morality, or at leaft the di- 
rect Confequences of them. And that this Apology 
is agreeable in Subftance to that which Socrates really 
pronounced, Xezophon himfelf feems to fay, when he 
acknowledges that others had fpoken as noble thingsas 


Socrates did at his Death: Which cannot certainly 
be 
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be applied to the Apology which was compofed for 
him by Lyfas. 

Befides, we need but open the Cyropedia to find 
therein divers Paffages of the Memoirs of Socrates 
written by Xenophon: For inftance, thofe on the 
Duties of fraternal Affection, on the Force of Love, 
on the oeconomical Virtues proper to a General, of 
the Knowledge requifite to that Poft, and a thou- 
fand other Topics that it would be needlefs to men- 
tion. It even fometimes chances that Xenophon re- 
tains the very Turn of the Dialogue, and repeats 
almoft Word for Word in the Cyropedia, what he 
had fet down in the former Work. Witnefs that 
Place in which Camby/es is {peaking of the military 
Art. I will recite Part of it, as it appears in both Trea- 
tiles. In the third Book of Memorable Sayings, 
Socrates addreffing himielf to a young Man, who 
had been learning the Science of War, afks him, 
what his Mafter had taught him? To which the 
Scholar replies, ‘* That he had inftructed him how 
‘ to order an Army, in the Articlesof Marching, 
‘© Encamping, and Engaging. But this, fays 
“© Socrates, is Part only of the Bufinefs of a Gene- 
‘¢ ral: For he is moreover to take care of his Mens 
‘© Apparel, and to furnifh them with neceffary 
‘© Ammunition: He muft be of an inventive, la- 
‘‘ borious, diligent, patient, and {prightly Difpo- 
“ fition: He muft be equally humane and rigo- 
“ rous: He muft know how to preferve his own 
“© Stores, and to make himfelf Mafter of his Ene- 
“ my’s: He muft be ready both to expend and to 
“ plunder: He muft be generous and frugal: In a 
‘© Word, to fucceed, he muft have a thoufand other 
** Qualities, natural and acquired.” The young 
Man, afterwards, to fhew Sucrates a Specimen of 
what he had learned, tells him, ‘* That it was a 
“ Maxim of his Matter’s, to place the braveft 
“ Men in the Front and in the Rear of an Army” 
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and alledges feveral Reafons which appeared to au- 


thorife that Practice. ‘* He has fhewn you then, 
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fays Socrates, how to diftinguifh the good and 
the bad Soldiers. No verily, replies the young 
Man, he has faid nothing to me upon that Sub- 
jet. But after all, fays Socrates, when your 
Preceptor defcribed the feveral Ways of ranging 
an Army, he certainly told you in what Cafes 
you mutt refpectively make ufe of the one and 
the other. The young Man anfwers, Not at 
all. And yet, replies Socrates, it is according 
to the Exigency of different Circumftances that 
the Order of an Army is to be varied. However 
that be, fays the young Man, he never mentioned 
any thing to me about it. 

The Paffage in the Cyropedia, which may be con- 


fidered as parallel with the foregoing, is at the End 
of the firft Book ; where Cyrus fays to Camby/es, who 
was conducting him to the Confines of Perfiu, “ One 


be 





Day, when I entreated you to confer fome Fa- 
vour on the Perfon who had inftructed me in the 
Affairs of War, after granting my Requeft, you 
were pleafed to afk me, whether that Mafter 
had given me any Leffons in Oeconomicks ; for 
Soldiers, faid you, muft be provided for in like 
manner as the Servants of a private Family, 
And when I had affured you that he had not 
given me the leaft Hint of that Nature, you de- 
manded, whether he had difcourfed with me of 
the Mears for preferving an Army from Dif- 
tempers 3 I confefled he had never uttered a Syl- 
lable to me upon that Head. Which occafioned 
you to afk me, what were the things he had 
taught me; whereto I replied, Nothing but 
how to manage a Battle: Which you then imiled 
at; and afterwards proved to me, that though I 
could difpofe an Army never fo well for Battle, 
it would be of very little Confequence, if 1 did 
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¢¢ not know how to furnifh it with Provifions, to 
“«¢ preferve it from Difeafes, and to maintain a due 
‘« Difcipline amongft the Soldiery.” It is needlefs 
to cite any more of this Converfation, which is 
throughout in the fame Strain,: and correfponds in 
all Points with what we find in the Memorable Things 
of Socrates, and in fome Places of Plato’s Repubiic. 
What has been offered is fufficient to eftablifh an 
Hypothefis which feemed to me extremely probable, 
and add a new Evidence in fupport of an Opinion, 
which is that of Cicero and the greateft Criticks. 
The Reader will find fomething very like a De- 
monftration of it in the Books | have here quoted, 
it he perufe them with Attention; and I flatter 
mgfelf he will fcarcely fail of being furprifed, that 
no one has hitherto examined the Cyropedia in the 
Manner I have here done, 

Xenophon himfelf, one would think, had pur- 
pofely given us fome Indication of his Defign in 
the eighth Book ; for in a Conference between Cy- 
rus, Gobryas, and Hyfta/pes, Gobryas having argued 
ina Manner exceedingly becoming a Philofopher, 
Cyrus turning himfelf to Ayfta/pes, afked him, with 
fome Emotion, if he had minded Godryas’s fine 
Reafoning ; ‘* Yes, certainly, replied Hyfa/pes, 
‘© and if fuch Difcourfe is cuftomary with him, it 
‘« will be a ftronger Motive for my courting his 
Daughter, than the Promife of a great Fortune 
‘¢ would be. Well, then, faid Gobryas, I have a 
“ deal of /uch things in Writing, which 1 will com- 
‘* municate to you very readily.” May not one 
very reafonably believe, that by fuch things, Xevo- 
phon, in the Perfon of Gobryas, intended to point 
out the memorable Words of Socrates, which the 
Comparifon we have made between them and the 
Cyropedia proves to be the Materials from whence 
the latter was compofed. 
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But befides the Doétrine of that Philofopher, 
which is the Bafis of the Cyropedia, Xenophon could 
not deny himfelf the Pleafure of exhibiting therein 
alfo fome Particulars of his Hiftory and of the 
Caufe of his Death, Thus: Cyrus talking with the 
King of Armenia, whom he had taken Prifoner, 
and Tigranes his Son, applying himfelf to the lat- 
ter, inquired of him, ‘* what was become of that 
¢ gallant Man whom he remembered to. have for- 
* merly hunted with them, and for whom Tigranes 
«« feemed to have fo great a Refpeét. Alas! an- 
¢ fwered Figranes, are you the only Perfon unac- 
‘© quainted with his Cataftrophe, and my Father’s 


- rigorous Treatment of him? What, fays Cyrus, 


“ was the Occafion of it? Zigranes replied, My 
st Father was poffefled with a Notion of his aiving 
«© me evil Counfel ; whereas he was fo uprigut and 
‘ good a Man, that when he was juft expiring, he 
‘* called for me, and faid to me thefe very Words: 
© Let not my Death, Tigranes, prejudice you 
*¢ apainft the King, feeing his Ufage of me proceed- 
<¢ ed not from any Malice, but frem a miftaken 
«© Opinion ; and I look upon a Thing done thro’ 
Ignorance, as contrary to the Actor’s Inclination.” 
The Sentiment of Socrates exaétly.}, ** Alas! good 

‘ Man, cried Cyrus.” Whereupon the King of 
Armenia, willing to defend himfelf, faid thus: 
“© ‘When a Hufband ftabs a Fellow whom he finds 
wheedling his Wife, it is not becaufe he is dif- 
pleafed at any Refinement of her Wit or Beha- 
viour, which might be the Effeét of fuch gallant 
Converfation, but becaufe it tends'to deprive him: 
of that Affection which fhe ought to have for him 
only. Now fuch a Jealoufy 1 had of that Man,. 
becaufe it feemed. that my Son honoured him- 
*¢ more than he did me. Prince, faid Cyrus to’ 
“him, you think in refpeét of this Matter as the 
| gener 
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«+ generality of People do. But however, Tigranes, 
4s you mutt excufe your Father. 

Can any one, who is at all verfed in Plato and 
Xenophon, fail of difcovering in this Story the Ad- 
venture of Socrates, a little altered ; who, accord- 
ing to the exprefs Words of Xenophon, was put to 
death on this very Accufation ; ‘* That, inducing 
«« young People te look upon him as the wifeft of 
«% Men, and the moft i of conduéting others 
“ in the fure Road to Wifdom, he made them 
&¢ fancy the reft of Mankind was nothing in compa- 
% rifon withhim.” This was his Crime, in reality s 
as for the others imputed to him, they were only 
fham Pretences to warrant the punifhing of this. 
Finally, in examining this Paffage of the Cyropedia 
clofely, one cannot, in the Advice Cyrus gives Ti- 
granes to forgive his Father, but perceive a tacit 
Reproach on Pilato, for having too much expofed 
the Difgrace of his Country, and the Folly and 
Bafenefs of his Fellow-citizens, in the Condemna- 
tion of Sacrates. I know many have thought there 
was no good Underftanding between Plato and 
Xenophon; which Opinion is grounded principally 
upon certain Fragments of Letters attributed to the 
latter, a little unworthy of him. But thefe Epiftles 
are perhaps as far from genuine, as the generality of 
others that are attributed to that Age; and more- 
over, it is undeniable, that Xenophon, in the third 
Book of the Memoirs of Socrates, has mentioned 
Plato with Honour, faying, ‘* Socrates had a 
« great Affection for Glaucon, for the fake of Plato 
© and Chermides : which Glaucon was Plato’s Bro- 
“‘ ther.’ But, whatever Foundation there may be 
for the Report of thefe Great Mens being upon ill 
Terms with, or envying each other, if it produced 
in Xenophon the Refolution of compiling the Me- 
wsorable Sayings of Socrates, and the Cyropedia, 
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we muft agree, with an ancient Writer, that 
Fealoufy in noble Minds is advantageous to the 
Publick. 





ARTICLE Xxill. 


Difcourfes concerning the Being and natural 


Perfeétions of GOD; in which that firf 


Principle of Religion, the Exiftence of the 


Deity, is proved, from the Frame of the 
MATERIAL Wor_p, from the ANIMAL 
and RATIONAL Lire, and from HUMAN 
INTELLIGENCE and MORALITY; and 
the Divine Attributes of SViRITUALITY, 
Unity, ETERNITY, IMMENSITY, Omni- 
POTENCE, OMNISCIENCE, and INFINITE 
Wispom, are explained. By JoHN AbBER- 
NETHY, M.A. Dublin: Printed for John 
Smith, on the Blind Quay; and fold in 
London, 4y J. Longman zm Pater-nofter- 
Row. 1740. Octavo. Pages 400. 


A FTER all the excellent Difcourfes that have 


been publifhed on this grand and important 


Subject, thefe cannot fai] of being confidered with 
Dictinétion by the moft judicious Readers, with 
refpect both to the Reafoning and Style. This 
will not be thought a Charaéter too favourable, 
when the following Extracts are perufed ; notwith- 
ftanding their Beauty is in fome. meafure impaired, 
by their being feparated from thofe preceding, in- 
termediate, and fublequent Paffages, which natu- 
rally confpire with thefe to form a regular and con; 


neéted 
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neéted Syftem. I fhall pafs over a hundred things, 
even unmentioned, that well deferve our Attention ; 
and in the Citations here made, many Hiiatus’s are 
perceivable, which in the Original are filled up in 
fuch a manner, as, if it does not ftrengthen, confers 
at leaft a Grace and Dignity upon the Argument. 

Our firft Quotation is feleéted from the fecond 
Sermon ; wherein Mr. Abernethy proves the Exiftence 
of the Deity from the animal and rational Life, 
from Rom, 1. 19, 20. 

‘¢ The main Point in Debate between us (fays 
¢ he) and the Atheift, is concerning the Intelli- 
«¢ pence of the Supreme Being. They will not de- 
«© ny, that fomething mutt have exifted from Eter- 
‘¢ nity, either the World in its prefent Form, or 
¢¢ the Materials of it put into Form by Chance or 
‘¢ Neceffity ; they will acknowledge too, that the 
‘« eternal felf-exiftent Being muft be called, in fome 
‘s fenfe, the Caufe of all things ; and perhaps they 
‘© may add, that it has a kind of paffive Perception 
“© and Confcioufnefs : —— But an active Intelligence, 
‘< as the efficient Caufe of the World, and diftine& 
“ from the World, defigning and direéting its 
“6 Formation, all 4theiffs deny, and muft deny. 

This is what Mr, Aderverby has on the contrary 
propofed to prove; and this he does from thofe 
Appearances in Nature, which cannot poffibly be 
explained by the fortuitous or neceflary Concourfe 
of Atoms, or any rude and unprepared Materials. 
And, 

The firft he mentions is the animal Life, of which 
we fee a numberlefs Variety. “The Stru- 


- 





“ ure of animal Bodies is curious, confifting 
“of Parts exquifitely fine, and moft artificially 
“¢ difpofed for receiving Nourifhment and a gradual 
‘© Increafe; but above all, the Faculties of Per- 
‘© ception and dpontancous Motion are never to be 
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accounted for, without the Interpofal of an intel- 
ligent Caufe. —— } 
«© The Formation of the Foetus is, as the Scri- 
pture calls ir, a Work curious and wonderful. 
Not to infift on the modern Difcoveries, whereby 
it feems probable, that the Nutrition of an Ani- 
mal, in the dark Recefs appointed for its firft 
Abode, and where its Exiftence has been gene- 
rally thought to commence, is no more than ex- 
tending and enlarging upon the flender, pre-ex- 
iftent, vital Stamen ; which leads us ftill more 
clearly to the Acknowledgment of a mighty cre- 
ating, Hand, the wife Author of Nature ; not to 
infift on this, it is evident to an attentive Mind, 
that no general Impulfe or Motion imprefied 
upon Matter, according to mechanical Laws, 
can give us the leaft tolerable Pretence for ima- 
gining that, in the firft Stage of its Being, an 
Animal could have been produced without a fpe- 
cial intelligent Direction. ——- 

‘© Another thing which ftrongly evinces intelli- 
gent Direction, is the Confervation of the difting 


+ Species by a regular Propagation. Is it not a 


furprifing thing, and to them who deny a go- 
verning Wifdom in the Univerfe, utterly inex- 


‘ plicable, that for fo many Ages, wherein we 


have any Knowledge of Animals being in the 
World, unerring Nature has followed one inva- 
riable Rule in their Production? The feverai 


' Kinds remain as diftin@t as ever they were; they 


have never run into Confufion, nor mixed with 
each other: We fee no fuch thing as Centaurs 
and Syrens, which are only the Creatures of hu- 
man Iinagination ; and yet if we exclude ruling 
Wifdom, they might have a Chance for actual 


Exiftence, as well as intire Men, or intire Horfes, 
inure Women, or intire Fifhes, —~ } 


“ Again; 
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‘© Again; As none of the Species have ever run 
into each other, fo it does not appear that any of 
them have been loft, for want of the neceflary 
Means and Opportunities of Pro ion, This 
evidently depends gn the Diftinétion of the Sexes, 
and a Pronenefs in them to continue their Kind. 
Strange! that in fo many Defcents there fhould 
never have happened, if Hazard ruled, and not 
wife Providence, all Males, of at leaft one Spe- 
cies, or all Females, or that the Individuals of 
one Sex fhould not fo outnumber the other, as 
to put an end to, at leaft very much diminifh the 
Race ; and that there fhould be a never-failing 
Determination in the Individuals to fulfil their 
natural Law of Propagation. — 

‘© if we proceed, in the next place, to confider 
the principal, but very obvious Phoenomena of 
the animal, and efpecially of the human Contfti- 
tution, viz. Perception and Activity, with all 
their Modes, in the fame View with the Frame 
of the vifible World, and the Origin and regue 
lar Propagation of the fenfitive Kinds; that is, 
if we confider them only as Evidences of Intelli- 
gence and Defign in their Production, they add 
a Force to the Argument, which, one would 
think, fhould appear to an attentive Mind irre- 
fiftible: For furely it can neyer be imagined, 
with any Appearance of Reafon, that Senfation, 
and its different Modes, Seeing, Hearing, &e. 


‘© fpontaneous Motion, and the various Inftinéts of 


Animals producing fuch a regular GEconomy in 
their Lives, each Individual caring for itfelf, 
and purfuing its own Ends, by the proper Ufe 
of its Powers and Organs, and all of the feveral 
Tribes confpiring together to promote the com- 
mon Good of the Whole, fo far as their feveral 
Conditions require, much lefs that the Powers 
of Reafon and RefleCtion, the focial 2nd moral 
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<< Affections wherewith Men are endued, together 
«¢ with the Improvements of them in the intire 
«¢ Scheme of human Life and human Societies, 
<< comprehending fo much Order, Contrivance, 
« and various Enjoyment; it cannot, | fay, be ima- 
“¢ gined, that all thefe are to be attributed to unde- 
“¢ figning Neceffity or Chance. 

“ There is a Variety, with Uniformity and beau- 
<¢ tiful Order, in the fenfitive and intellectual, as 
‘© well as in the material World, which mutt ftrike 
*¢ every confiderate Perfon with a Senfe of grand 
« Defign in.its Formation. — In fhort, the animal 
“ and rational [Inhabitants of this Globe, even upon 
<¢ a fuperficial View of them feparately, of their 
“¢ Natures, Capacities, and Conditions, and the 
“© CEconomy which appears in the moft obvious 
«© Face of this living World, carry fuch irrefra- 
«¢ pable Evidences ot Defign, that it would be an 
“« equal, or even a greater Abfurdity, to refolve 
*< thefe Appearances into blind Neceffity or 
«© Chance, than to account for the Compofure of 
«¢ the fineft Poem, by the neceffary or merely for- 
“¢ tuitous Jumble of Atoms. 

Our Author further proves the Exiftence of un- 
originated Intelligence and Activity in the Univerfe, 
from a more particular Confideration of the prin- 
cipal Appearances of the animal Life, efpecially 
the limited rational Faculties of Man. One Ap- 
pearance of the animal Life which he infifts on is 
fpontaneous Motion. “ We know, fays he, that 
é¢ inanimate things at reft, neceffarily. continue {o, 
s¢ till they are moved by a Force fuperior to their 
*¢ own Power of Refiftance ; but animal Bodies, 
© either the Whole, or particular Members of them, 
“« change their Pofture, begin to move or continue 
*¢ in Motion, by an inward Aétivity and voluntary 
‘¢ Self-determination. This, one would think, fhould 
‘ be a very furprifing Phoenomenon to the Arbeis?, 

“ who 
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who denies the Exiftence of an original aétive 
Caufe. But how does he get rid of the Difficul- 
ty? why, he.roundly denies any fuch thing as 
Self-motion ; and alledges, that all that looks 
like it in animal Ation, is the mere Effect of 
the inward Agitation of the Machine, raifed by 
the Impulfe of external Objects on the Organs of 
Senfe. But to this Account the Faét does not at 
all agree, as every one may be fatisfied by his own 
Obfervation. Tho’ ’tis true, that in our Senfa- 
tions we are paffive, and they neceffarily arife, ac- 
cording to an eftablifhed Law, by the Impreffion 
which certain Objeéts make upon us; —— yet 
for the Actions which are called voluntary, we 
know that as they are never properly caufed, they 
are often not fo much as occafioned by the Impulfe 
of external Objects. Is not every Man confcious 
to himfelf, that he moves his Hands, his Feet, 
and other Parts of his Body, by the fole Com- 
mand of his Will, frequently when there is no 
Impulfe at all from without exciting him to it ; 
and that the proper Agent in fuch Cafes is the 
fame confcious Self, which is intimately prefent 
in all Parts of the Body, perceiving the Impref- 
fions which are made upon it by its Organs of 
Senfe. 

‘© Here then is a plain, familiar Example, di- 
recting us to form an Idea of a Mind acting upon 
Matter, a percipient, felf-determining Principle, 
moving Bodies only by a Volition, By this the 
Supreme firft Mover has leit us a Witnefs within 
ourfelves, which confounds the Cavils of Athei/m. 
Shall it be faid, that the whole Syftem of the 
Univerfe, and all it contains, is to be refolved 
into Mechanifm, without a directing, immecha- 
nical Principle? that the Being of fuch a Prin- 
ciple, which is the Spring of Thought and active 
Operations on unthinking Matter, is unintelli- 


¢ oible? 
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‘¢ gible? and that no Motion can be conceived to 
“¢ be effected but by a material Impulfe? All this 
‘© which Atheifts call abfurd, is exemplified in that 
¢e little Syftem, a fingle Animal. Shall we not 
< acknowledge, that he who formed this percipient 
6 felf-determining Power, the Ruler of the Body 
<¢ which it inhabits, yet unknowing how it exercifes 
«¢ its Dominion? that He, i fay, is poffefied of 
‘ fuperior Intelligence and Power? and is it not 
&¢ eafily conceivable, that fuch Intelligence and 
‘ Power may have a Command over large mate- 
s¢ rial Syftems? 

But our Author rifes beyond all this, to fomewhat 
which carries in it a brighter and more illuftrious 
Image of the Divine Underftanding, than al]l he has 
hitherto enlarged on ; viz. The intellectual Powers 
of the human Nature, far tranfcending the fenfitive, 
both in the Excellence of their Kind, and the Ex- 
tent of their Exercife. ‘* When Senfe and Under- 
“¢ ftanding perceive the fame Object, it is after a 
<¢ very different manner: The former difcerns only 
«© what we call fenfible Qualities of material Ob- 
<¢ yeéts ; —— but we are confcious of another Power 
¢ which can review thofe Ideas, examine their Na- 
«¢ ture and Relations, and by comparing them to- 
«¢ pether, difcover Truths concerning them, which 
‘*¢ the merely animal Capacity does not reach to: 
«¢ —— We form general Notions [concerning them} 
‘© wherein the Mind abftraéts from individual Ex- 
iftence, which the fenfitive Faculty is not capable 
of ; we difcern the Agreement or Difagreement 
of our own Ideas, their Connexion and Depend- 
ence ; we form Propofitions upon them, affirm- 
‘¢ ing and denying, diftinguifhing between Truth 
s¢ and Falfhood, and having clearly perceived fome 
Traths, we proceed in our Search after more, 
‘< by Confideration and Arguing. —— 
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«¢ But there are other Objects of the Underftand- 
ing, not deriv’d either immediately or remotely 
from the Senfes. Confcioufnefs is no Image or 
Reprefentation of any thing without. That in- 
tuitive Knowledge we have of our Being and our 
own Powers, with all their various Exercifes and 
Acts, fuch as Perceptions of every kind, Senfa- 
tions, Reflections, Remembrance, Judgment, 
Reafoning, Self-determinations, Affeétions, De- 
fire, Fear, Hope, Sorrow, Joy; all thefe are 
accompanied with a Confcioufnefs in the Mind, 
which does not, nor poffibly ¢an proceed from 
any external Object ; for an external Objeét can 
only imprint fomething of itfelf, nothing at all of 
the inward active difcerning felt. 

‘«¢ Befides, the Senfation we are now confidering, 
as different from, and interior to Uuderftanding, 
ftill takes in the Qualities of paffive Matter, Ex- 
tenfion, Divifibility, Figure, €c. but there are other 
Ideas in the Mind as real and diftinét, which do 
not reprefent extended, figured, divifible Sub- 


' ftance, nor have the leaft Relation to any of its 


Properties or Modifications, fuch as the Ideas of 
Virtue, of Honefty, Benevolence, Gratitude, 
Juftice, Compaffion, which have no manner of 
Affinity with fenfible Quahties, yet are of great 
Importance to the Purpofes of our Being, the 
Objects of ftrong A ffections, and a Confcioufnefs 
of them yields the moft folid and fubftantial 
Pleafure to the Soul ; we Reafon upon them as 
clearly, perceive Truths concerning them, and 
draw Confequences, in which the Mind relts as 
much fatisfied of their Evidence, as in ks Know- 
ledge of the Figures, Gravity and other Affections 
of Matter. —— Hence we have a more clear 


‘© Difcovery than the animal Powers can give us, 


of felf-original Intelligence in the Univerfe; for, 
either the _Underftandings we find aurielves pof- 
© fefsrd 
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s¢ fefs’d of muft be eternal and unoriginated, which 
‘¢ no mortal ever imagined, or they muft be origi. 
<¢ nally derived from an intelligent Author, to 
¢¢ whom thefe Characters belong. —— 

«© It was a received Maxim among the Ancients, 
but very differently underftood, that nothing can 
come from nothing. —- The Maxim in this Senfe 
is moft certainly true, that nothing can be pro. 
duced without a fufficient Caufe in Order of Na- 
ture before it, and that no real Perfection can be 
in the Effect, which is not in the Caufe, either 
actually or virtually, for if tt were, that Perfec- 
tion would be produced without a Caule, or by 
nothing, which is a direct Contradiction: Now, 
applying this to the Point before us, the Queftion 
«¢ is, how came Intelligence into the World, if not 
from an intelligent Caufe? —— ’Tis impoffible 
to doubt of there being what we call Underftand- 
ing in Man: Let us fee then, if the Rife of it can 
be accounted for without a prior Intelligence as 
its Caufe? Suppofing, tho’ ever fo abfurdly, 
all the Appearances of corporeal Nature not to 
require, to their Being and their Order, the Di- 
rection of any defigning Caufe, but that gheir 
Magnitude, Figure, and all other Qualities, pro- 
ceed from unguided moving Force, or the fortui- 
“© tous Jumble of their compounding Parts; the 
«© Queftion is, if Intelligence with all its Modes is 
‘¢ thus alfo to be explained ? And any attentive Per- 
< fon will be convinc’d, that this Solution is alto- 
gether infufficient, and indeed extremely unrea- 
‘© fonable. Forall the vifible Phanomena of inani- 
‘¢ mate Nature, whatever Diverfity there may be 
‘s in their exterior Appearance, carry the Marks of 
‘s their internal Conftitution, having ftill infepe- 
‘s rably belonging to them, the effential Proper- 
‘s ties and primary Qualities of that whereof they 
“© are compounded, fuch as Solidity, Divifibility, 
“s Fioure, 
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« Figure, its Capacity of Motion and Reft, to which 
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it is in its own Nature indifferent, not capable, 
of its felf, to change its State, from either to the 
other, but always yielding to Force ; Intelligence 
can never be the Refult of thefe, any or all of them ; 
for let: Magnitude, Figure and Motion be ever fo 
much altered, compounded, or divided, they 
can really produce nothing but Magnitude, 
Figure and Motion. But Perception and Con- 
fcioufnefs have no Relation to thefe; our Ideas 


‘ of them are as diftinét as any can poffibly be. 


What refemblance has Confcioufnefs to Motion 
or Figure? Or, by an attentive Confideration, 
muft not every one perceive, that Reafoning and 
Volition have not the leaft Affinity with Magni- 
tude or Divifibility ? And if, by the moft appa- 
rent Diftinétion of our own Ideas, we may not 
conclude a real Difference of things, there is an 
End of all Certainty, and our Knowledge is re- 
duced to utter Confufion, If ever there had 
been nothing in the World but paffive Matter 
and Motion, however compounded and diverfi- 
fied, not only there never could have been any 
fuch. Thing as Confcioufnefs, but indeed there 
never could have been fo much as Colour, Sound 





‘ and Tafte; fince thefe are only Modes of Per- 


ception, and therefore peculiar to Beings endued 
with a perceptive Power, which could only be 
produced by an Agent himfelf percipient, either 
in that or a more perfeét Manner. 
“¢ Ic may be objected againft all this, that if from the 
Orderand FIarmony of the vifible World, and from 
a Multitude of fenfitive and rational Beings, we 
juftly infer a defigning Caufe , fuppofing this to 
be true,and that Order and Harmony, Intelligence 
and Activity are in the divine Mind, whatisthe 
Reafon of this, and may we not prove by the 
fame Argument, that z# muft be ee to a 
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Caufe? Our Author anfwers, our Argument is 
not, that of every thing which has Being, or which 
is wife and Food, there muft be a Caufe; but 
that, as in all other Cafes, by various Marks of 
Contrivance in any Work, the human Mind is 
naturally led to acknowledge an intending Au- 
thor; fo in this Cafe, by the clear Evidences of 
Defign in a numberlefs Variety of Inftances, even 
all Parts of the known Univerfe, the Inanimate, 
the Senfitive and the Rational, we find ourfelves 
oblig’d to recognize an underftanding and defign- 
ing Caufe. And here we may reft , if there be 
an intelligent Author of univerfal Nature, and of 
all the Appearances we can difcern in the whole 
World, of their mutual Relations, Connexions 
and Dependencies, he is the God for whom we 
inquire. A Search after unfeen Caufes of unfeen 
Caufes to infinity, can difcover nothing but 
Perplexity and Confufion of Thought; the in- 
telligent Fountain of all the Wifdom, all the 
Good and the Order which a€tually is in the Uni- 
verfe, will appear to every impartial Mind wor- 
thy of our higheft Veneration and Efteem, 
and juftly entitled to our Love and Conf- 
dence, —— 

‘© Upon a Review of this whole Reafohing, and 
indeed of the intire oppofite Schemes of Thei/m 
and Atheifm, with regard to the Points which 
have been confider’d, this remarkable Difference 
appears; that whereas there is a great Diverfity 
of Beings in the Univerfe, and a great Variety of 
Qualities, Powers, and Pc f.cétions belonging to the 
feveral kinds of them, the 4beiftic Opinion 
makes the very loweft of all, namely, Senfelefs 
paffive Matter, the firft Principle of all, the 
eternal Self-exiftent Being, from which, as the 
Sole independent Origin, all things, even the 
moft regular and beautiful arofe, nay, the 
“ highett 
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higheft Perfection of Intelligence, Virtue and 
Happinefs, without an active defigning Caufe. 
For which Reafon that Hypothefis is incumbered 
with infuperable Difficulties in every Step of the 
Scale of Being. - 
‘¢ But the Doéctrine of Deity and Providence is 
the perfect Reverfe of all this, and explains the 
Syftem of the Univerfe in a confiftent fatisfac- 
tory Manner. It reprefents Intelligence as the 
firtt of Things, the Origin and Caufe of all 
derived Beings, and by the Help of its Direétion, 
fets all things in a fair and amiable Light. An 
eternal felf exiftent Mind, immediately poffefs’d 
of all abfolute Perfeétions, form’d the Plan of 
the World, and wifely finifhed it, according to 
its own moft perfect Model. It was to be ex- 
pected that the Work of fuch an Architeét fhould 
bear the Signature of his Hand, that is, his Coun- 
fel and Power, in its Magnificence, Variety, 
Proportion and beautiful Harmony, and fo it 
doz:s. The low dark Out-works of this ftately 
Building, that is, the whole Mafs of extended 
paffive Bulk, in itfelf fo mean and contempti- 
ble, is form’d into various Beauty, by the Energy 
of Spirit which inhabits it. From this there is 
a gradual Afcent towards the utmoft Height of 
Excellence, and every rifing Step in the Scale 
carries in it a growing Difplay of original Per- 
fe€tion. Vegitation itfelf is a vaft Improvement 
upon dead Matter, fhewing the fuperior plaftic 
Virtue of Spirit ; but animal Senfation and Spon- 
taniety, however low in Comparion, are {trong 
Images of Underftanding and Activity. Human 
Intelligence, with its various Powers, Exercifes 
and Enjoyments, is the higheft in our World, 
and leads us direétly to the great Original it was 
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In the fixth Sermon abfolute Eternity is explained, 


and fhewn to be a peculiar Attribute of the divine 
Nature. In this Difcourfe our Author endeavours, 
Firft, to prove the Doctrine of God’s Eternity : 
Secondly, to fhew what are the moft proper (tho? im- 
perfect) Conceptions we can form of it. 


To prove the divine Eternity, he proceeds by the 


following Steps. Firff, “ The Idea of Duration 


«¢ 
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naturally forces itfelf upon the human Mind 
we may indeed abftract from the Confideration 
of any particular Being, ot of all Beings as ex- 
iftent in it, or we may imagine an eternal No. 
thing ; but ftill the Idea of Eternity will remain. 
Now the Difficulties which attend our Notion 
of the divine Eternity, feem equally to attend 
the Notion of Eternity, unapplied to the Exift- 
ence of any Being; for fhall it be faid that the 
Duration of the Deity without Succeffion, is what 
we can have no Idea of, and on the other hand, 
his eternal fucceffive Duratien is alike unconceiv- 
able, as fuppofing Infinity unequa!, and capable 
of Addition and Diminution ; and may not the 
fame be confidered of Duration, confidered ab- 
ftraétly ? Thefe Difficulties therefore ought not to 
be made Objections againft God’s being from 
everlafting to everlafting, fince they lie equally 
againft an abftract Duration, without Beginning 
and without End, which yet is infeparable from 
our Thoughts, ——— 
Secondly, ** It has been univerfally acknowledged, 
even by theifs, —— that fomething muft have 
exifted from Eternity, and that if there ever had 
been nothing, there never could have been any 
thing: —— Vain therefore are the Cavils of 
Unbelievers againft the Exernity of God, which. 
muit equally afiect all their own Hypotheles, an 
ccernal Chaos, an infinite Succeffion of Worlds, 
J 4 or 
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or an infinite Series of dependent Caufes. Again, 
our Minds attribute, and cannot avoid attri. 
buting, Duration to all Beings of which they have 
any Knowledge, ——— But what kind of Dura- 
tion fhall we attribute to an-uncaufed Being ? It 
muft be without a Beginning, as the Exiftence 
is without a Caufe; the Suppofition of a Begin- 
ning neceffarily iinporting the Poffibility of a 
Caule: So that if the Mind finds itfelf -con- 
ftrained to affent to this Propofition, that there 
is an uncaufed Being, it fees to be under the 
fame Neceflity of acknowledging that Being to 
be without Beginning, or abfolutely eternal. 
“« Thirdly, appears alfo certain, that Intelligence 
is eternal. It has been already proved, that In- 
telligence is difcovered in the Formation and Con- 
ftitution of Things ; therefore it muft have been 
in the Origin of the World, and before it ; for 
the Caufe, [ mean the voluntary direéting and 
contriving Caufe, muft be before the Effect. If 
it be alledged, that the Argument amounts to no 
more than that Intelligence was before the pre- 
fence Syftem which we fee, or whatever we have 
any Knowledge of,enot that it is abfolutely with- 
out Beginning, 1 anfwer, ———If it be certain 
beyond all rational Contradiétion, that-fome- 
thing has exifted from everlafting, and there is 
no Difficulty or Pretence of Argument againft the 
Eternity of Intelligence, but what is equally a- 
gainft che Eternity of any Exiftence whatever ; 
and if ic be alfo certain, that there is nothing we 
can difcera or fix our Thoughts upon in the whole 
Circle of Being, but what, in the Production 





and the Frame of it, muft be attributed to In- _ 
‘ telligence in the Caufe, fo that it muft be ac 
knowledged prior to the whole known Univer{e§ =. 
the Conclufion feems to be very evident, that Lr’ 


telligence is abfalutely eternal, 


Bb 2 «+ Befides, 
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“¢ Befides, the very fame Reafoning which de- 
“< monftrates that fomething muft have exifted from 
«¢ Eternity, proves alfo that Underftanding is Eter- 
<¢ nal. For as Non-entity could never have pro- 
« duced Being, fo unintelligent Being could never 
‘¢ have produced Underftanding 5 to imagine it, js 
‘© the fame Abfurdity, asin the other Cafe to ima- 
«¢ gine an Effect without a Caufe. 

“© Laftly, The aétive Intelligence which form’d 
«¢ the World, and ftill governs it, is feated in one 
«¢ eternal Mind; the Effects of it are diffufed 
«© through the whole Extent of Being, and there is 
‘© no one Appearance in the univerfal Syftem of 
«¢ Nature, in which it is not manifefted, and which 
s¢ is not under its Direction; but the Source is one 
ss everlafting Spring of Thought, one confcious 
¢¢ underftanding, Principle. 

Inthe next Place our Author fhews what feems 
to be the moft proper (tho’ imperfect) Concep- 
tion we can form of the divine Eternity, And 
Firft, he tells us, it includes Self-exiftence, necef- 
fary Exiftence, and Independence. Of thefe Pro- 
perties, as he fays, we can form but very inade- 
quate Ideas, becaufe there is not any thing we are 
confcious of in ourfelves, or that we perceive in 
the Objects about us, which bears the leaft Re- 
femblance to them, or can give us any Notion of 
them. ** And as to an antecedent Neceffity in 
“ the Nature of the Thing, confidered as a Foun- 
«¢ dation for us to reafon upon, inferring from it 
‘san apparent Impofflibility of not Being, or that 
*¢ the Suppofition of Non-Exiftence implies an ex- 
«¢ prefs Contradiction ; this [am afraid is, at leaft, 
‘* not obvious enough to every Capacity. Indeed 
<< if the Impoffibility of the Deity’s not Being, or 
€¢ that the Suppofition of his Non-exiftence implies an 
«< exprefs Contradiction, can be clearly conceived, 
< it puts a fpeedy End to all Controverfy with 
Aibheoits ; 
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 Atbeifts ; but it does not with full and fatistying 
‘* Evidence ftrike every even attentive Mind ; for 
«© which Reafon it is neceffary to ufe other Argu- 
«¢ ments.” Mr. Abernethy’s Method of reafoning 

upon this Point is this: He confiders the Cha- 

racters felf-exiftent, neceffarily-exiftent, and in- 

dependent, with a View to the Pretenfions which 
other Beings befides the Deity may have to them ; 
and by making it appear that there is no Ground 

for fuch Pretenfions, he evinces the fole Title of the 

Deity thereto, as the peculiar Attributes of his eter- 

nal Exiftence. He obferves, that as all are agreed 
that fomething muft have been from Eternity, they 

niuft all confequently own, that that, whatever it de, 

exifted of itfelf neceffarily aud independently. And 

accordingly, Atheifs afcribe thefe Properties to the 

material World. But how rationally, he fhews by 

a Difplay of that Variety, which is fo obvious in the 

whole Frame of Nature, and which is abfolutely 

incompatible wich the Neceffity fuppofed. ‘* Ifwe 

¢ know any thing atall, we know there is a great 

¢ Diverfity of Beings inthe Univerfe, each having 
‘ a fingular and feparate Exiftence, independent on 
the reit. What Connection is there between the 
Being of a Horfe and a Fifh, of a Treeupon this 
Earth, anda fixed Star inthe far diftant Hea- 
vens? Can all thefe Things, the whole Syftem 
and every one of its Parts exift neceffarily, fo that 
net one Individual of any kind, nor even the moft 
minyte Particle in their Compofition, could pof- 
fibily be wanting? One would think fuch a 
World has the leaft Appearance of being unde- 
riv’d and felf-exiftent, which feems rather to be 
a Manner of being perfectly Uniform and Un- 
compounded, as abfolutely neceffary, and pro- 
ceeding from no Caufe. At the fame Time there 
‘© is an apparent Relation of particular Things and 
the Parts of the Univerfe to each other, and 
Bb 3 ** every 
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“¢ every one may fee it, as between Animals and 


» & ghe Earth, Fifhes and the Sea, the whole terra- 


€< queous Globe and the Heavens ; this plainly dif- 
“© covers Wifdom in the Caule, not their neceflary 
¢¢ Exiftence, which is abfolute in itfelf, and unre- 
s¢ Jated to any thing. Again, Motion, upon which 
“ the Appearances of the material World depend, 
<< ig mot neceflary ; for whereas that which is {elf- 
<¢ exiftent is uniform, and without Variation, no- 
«¢ thing appears to be farther from that Character 
«© than Motion: It is by our Senfes only we have 
© any Idea of it, and they reprefent it as the moft 
“¢ precarious of all things, in its Being, Forms, and 
“¢ Degrees, as begun, increafed, diminifhed, and 
<< changed arbitrarily ; infomuch that the firft felt- 
<< evident Axiom concerning it is this : That all 
« Bodies continue in their State of Motion or Rett, 
‘ till it be altered by a Force impreffed upon them. 
“¢ And /afily, bare Matter, the moft paffive and 
© variable of all things, the moft evidently depend- 
“< ent in its State, infinitely divifible, compounded 
«¢ and circum{cribed in its Being, having no Power 
«< but that of Inactivity, has of all others the leaft 
‘< Claim to neceffary or Self-exiftence. Since 
‘6 therefore it is agreed on all hands, that thefe At- 
<¢ tributes, Self-exiftence, neceffary Exiftence, and 
«< Independence, muft belong to fome Being, as 
«* having an infeparable Connexion with ab‘olute 
“© Eternity ; and fince none of thofe things which 
“< have been fet up in Oppofition, have any Title 
*© to them; it remains that they are the fole unal- 
‘¢ terable Characters of that fupreme intelligent 
*¢ Being, who is abfolutely, in the higheft Senfe, 

“¢ eterna], and the firft Caufe of all things. 
Another Perfection neceffarily connected with ab- 
folute Eternity, is Unchangeablenefs. «¢ As im- 
“ perfect as our Knowledge is of the Effence and 
‘6 Perfections of the Deity, we cannot but be con- 
| “* vinced 
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vinced by our own Reafon, that Immutability is 
imported in, or is a Confequence from his Eter- 





nity. That which had neither Beginning 
nor Caufe, cannot be deprived of its Being by 
any Power, -nor be liable to any Change, ——~ 
The natural Perfections of the Deity, his Power, 
and Knowledge, and Wifdom, not depending 
even upon his own Will, as they are derived 
from no other Caufe, but included in his Effence 
icfelf, muft be, like it, invariable ; it is impof- 
fible they fhould ever ceafe to be, or fuffer any 
Diminution. The moral Attributes indeed, 
fuch as Holinefs, Goodnefs, Juftice, and Vera- 
city, are of fomewhat a different Confideration, 
and our Way of Thinking concerning them does 
not lead us to the fame Notion of their Immuta- 
bility. We have a very clear Idea of moral Re- 
étitude ; but it carries in it Free-agency, and is 
in ourfelves, and other inferior moral Agents, ac- 
companied with a Poffibiliry of doing Wrong, 
How then moral Perfections fhould be effential 
to any Being, always free in their Exercife, de- 
pending on the Will, and yet fo neceffary as to 
be abfolutely immutable ; this is hard for us to 
conceive. Atthe fame time, as moral Goodnefs 
is neceffarily high in the Efteem of the human 
Mind, fo that we cannot account any Being ab- 
folutely perfeét without it, and every Property of 
the Divine Nature — mutt belong to it in a Man- 
ner which we cannot comprehend ; — we muft 
conclude that the moral Perte¢tions of the Supreme 
Being are, like his other Attributes, effential, 
neceflary, and eternal, tho’ the Manner of their 
being fo is to us incomprehenfible. 

The Inferences which our Author has drawn from 





the Divine Eternity, are exceedingly proper. Here 
are fome Paffages of them, with which | will clofe 
this Article. 


Bb 4 ‘¢ There 
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«© There is no Attribute which appears more ve- 
nerable than that of abfolute, independent Eter- 
nity 5 tho’ it is but little we know of it, yet that 
little fills the Mind with the greateft Awe, and 
raifes an Idea of Magnificence, unparallel’d in 
the whole Circle of Being. We find ourfelves 
poffefied of an Exiftence which is confined within 
very narrow Limits. Oyr Remembrance is but 
of Yefterday ; eur Confcioufnefs reaches only to 
a very fhort Period: We fee all things about us 
continually paffing , Beings like ourfelves ditap- 
pear, after acting their Part but a few Years on 
this Stage, and their Places know them no more: 
We cannot avoid apprehending the fame Fate to 
ourfelves, that we fha!! foon withdraw into Dark. 
nefs, and make room for others; rather indeed, 
upon this fuperficial View of Things, we are 
perfectly ignorant of what fhall come afier. What 
then, has Exiftence itfelf no ftable Foundation ? 
Is there nothing in Nature buta perpetual Round 
of tranfitory Being? nothing we can fix our 
Thoughts upon that is permanent and undecay- 
ing, which holds together the whole Series o: 
fucceffive Exiftence, and eitablifhes a Connexion 
of paft, prefent, and tuture? This Way ot 
Tainking fpreacs Horror and Confuiion over the 
whole Face of Nature, Diforder on the Origin of 
all things, and Darknefs on their laft Relult: 
Nothing looks great, nor fo much as real; Ex 


litence itfelf vanifheth into a Shadow, and Con- 


{fcioulnets into a Dream, with an univerfal Blank 


before and behind it. But when we fee an eterna! 


Intelligence, felf-exiftent and immutable, the fame 

ay, and to day, and for ever, how is the 
Protpect changed! Every thing appears in a fair 
and amiable Light. However variable the exte- 
‘ rior Face of Nature may be, there is a perma- 
nent Wifdom in the Caufe which directed the 


‘© Beginning 
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Beginning of Things, and eftablifhes their Con- 
tinuance, which holds faft the Foundations of Ex- 
iftence, and unites it to a central Point; the 
gloomy Spectre of eternal Nothing flies away, 
or, which is no better, rather the fame under 
empty, infignificant Names, eternal Chance, or 
blind, undefigning Neceflity. This State of 
Order, and Intelligence at the Head of it, is 
what a wife, attentive Mind could not but with 


‘ for, and rejoice in finding it true, as giving it 


a comfortable Enjoyment of its own Exiftence, 
and a delightful Idea of Regularity and Beauty 
in the Appearance of the Univerfe. But when, 
confidering the Conttitution of Things, our re- 
moteft View either backward or forward termi- 
nates in Non-entity, or in Ignorance and Confu- 
fion, the prefent State itfelf lolés all its Solidity, 
and all its Excellence, the higheft Perfection ot 
Being finks into Emptinefs and Vanity. Such is 
the difmal Condition of the Athei/i?s Mind ; — 
it knows of no Being without it to whom it owes 
itfelf and all the Good it poffeffes, and therefore 
nothing to warm it with Gratitude (that noble 
felicitating Affection) nor to be the Support of 
its Confidence ; nothing in the World appears 
worthy the caring for; the World itfelf is ftrip- 
ped ot ali its Glory and Beauty. The Arhess 


‘ tinds no Wifdom to entertain his Underitanding 


with ; that Order, Proportion, and Harmony, 
which are fo entertaining to other Minds, are loft 
to him, regarded no otherwife than as Chimera’s ; 
he fees nothing without him that is excellent, feels 
nothing within his Heart that is generous and 


‘ maniy. Benevolence itfelf decays, unfupported 


by any juft Sentiments ; tho’ its Root is too deep 
fixed by the wife unknown Author of his Being, 
to be altogether extirpated, yet the more he views 
human Nature in the falfe Light of his mean 

| | ‘¢ Principles, 
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«¢ Principles, the lefs amiable it appears. How is 
<¢ Humanity funk in thefe unhappy Wretches, and 
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the Dignity of our Being, indeed of all Being, 
loft to them, through their affected Ignorance 
and Perverfenefs? Their State furely is not to be 
envied, but extremely to be pitied.” —~ Again, 
‘¢ In a fpecial manner, the one, unchangeable, 
intelligent, eternal Fountain of Exiftence and all 
Perfeétion, muft be tranfcendently glorious in 
eur Eyes, -—— It appears a Perfection to be, and 
yet a greater Perfection to continue in Being , 
but an uniform, immutable, confcious E:xiftence, 
is the utmoft conceivable Perfe€tion. —— This is 
the Character of the Deity, which raifes him high 
in our Efteem, and intitles him to that Name, 
which Mo/es fays he gave himfelf, and claims as 
peculiarly belonging tohin; 1am trHatT [| 
AM.” —— Again ; 

<¢ God is to be adored by us, as being immu- 
table, not only in his Effence, but in his Purpofes. 
— How glorious is it and excellent to be of one 
Mind, and to preferve the fame unvaried Tem- 
per and Tenor of Conduct, from an abfolute 
Perfection of Knowledge, and an unalterable 
Rectitude of Will! From hence arifes an indil- 
penfible and perpetual Obligation on us, and all 
intelligent Creatures, of Worfhip and Homage 
to the Deity. If the Glory and Perfection of his 
Nature can fuffer na Diminution, and, in confe- 
quence of that, the Meafures of his Government 
are through all Ages the fame, the Foundations 
of our Duty to him are unmoveable.” Again ; 
‘¢ The Grounds of our Hope and Confidence in 
God are firm and ftable. The Goodnefs to which 
we owe our Being, and all the Happinefs we 
enjoy, is eternal: God Joves his Creatures with 
an everlafting Love ; — he can provide againft 
all future Dangers as wel! as the prefent, and 
*¢ however 
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«¢ however the Appearances of Things may vary, 
‘© they are none of them without his Forefight, and 
‘¢ the Direétion of his wife and powerful Provi- 
«¢ dence. ——— Therefore, if {coffing Infidels fay, 
“© Where is the Promife of bis coming to judge the 
‘© World, and render Recompences to Men? for, 
ss fince the Fathers fell afleep, all things continue as 
© shey were; the An{wer in which his Servants reft 
+‘ contented, ftill humbly confident in his Mercy 
¢ and Faithfulnefs, is, 4 thoufand Years are with 
‘s him as ene Day; all Times are equally in his 
+¢ Power, and fooner or later he will fulfill all the 
¢ reafonable Defires of all them that fear him. 
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ARTICLE XxXIV. 


The Manners and Cuftoms of the Romans. Tran/- 
lated from the French. London: Printed 
for John and Paul Knapton, at the Crown 
in Ludgate-ftreet. 1740, Ottavo. Pages 
359- 


‘HIS Volume confifts of four Books. The 
firft contains nineteen Chapters, the fecond, 
twelve ; the third, eight; and the fourth, four. 
Thefe are preceded by a preliminary Introdu- 
ction. Herein our Author firft takes notice of 
the low and obfcure Beginning of the Roman 
State. Then from certain Faéts that he relates, he 
fhews, “ that Rome had very early formed to itfelf 
‘* a Plan for aggrandifing her Power; a Plan 
‘s from which neither the Changes made in the 
** Form of the Government, nor the different Kind 
** of Magiftrates created, ever made her depart.”’ 
He proves, by divers Inftances, That the Policy 
of the primitive Romans was founded in — 
the’ 
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tho’ veiled with the plaufible Pretences of Genero- 
fity and fuftice. ‘* Covering their exceffive Defire 
* of Rule under the fpecious Outfide of officious 
«« Amity and Good-will, thofe ambitious Repub- 
‘ Jicans had the Art to improve what had paffed 
** amongft their Neighbours to their own Advan- 
*‘ tage; and if Differences arofe between them, 
«¢ they never failed to interpofe their Mediation, 
‘* joining always the weaker Side to reduce the 
* ftronger, and thereby preparing the Way for re- 
«© ducing it in the Sequel.” After feveral Exam- 
ples, which ferve to confirm what he has advan- 
ced, concerning the Vilenefs of thofe Principles 
which governed her Conduct towards the States and 
Princes fhe was engaged with, he adds; «* By thruk- 
“¢ ing herfelf into the Affairs of her Neighbours, 
«¢ fhe continually made way for the Succels of her 
« fecret Views, and found Means not to leave her 
«« Citizens unemployed, which might have been of 
«« pernicious Confequence: For Rome pafied fo 
«s {mall a Part of her Time without making War, 
«¢ that the Temple of Yazus, which was fhut only 
«¢ during Peace, was fhut only twice from the 
<< Foundation of Rome till the Reign of Auguslus. 
a Hence it followed, that being always in 
‘+ Arms, fhe became extremely expert in the Art 
of War. However, till the Arrival of Pyrrbus 
in Italy, fhe had made that Art confift only in 
a fierce and obftinate Courage, and her military 
Difcipline in a miftaken and exceffive Severity. 
But that Prince’s Art of making War opened 
her Eyes; fhe began to learn that Science from 
him: Hannibal made her profound in it, and 
Scipio at the fame time had the Addrefs to foften 
what was ‘too fevere in her Difcipline: Marius 
after gave ita better Form, and Ce/ar at length 
put the laft Hand to it. By this Policy and 
¢ Difcipline, which perfectly fuited the Plan eer 
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«¢ by the Roman Commonwealth, for aggrandizing 
«cs her Power, fhe fucceeded to make herfelf the 
<¢ Miftrefs of almoft the whole World. 

By thus difcovering the Springs which fet this 
great Body in Motion, our Author flatters himfel!, 
that he fhall contribute to our reading the Hiftory 
of it with much more Satisfaction ; ** becaufe the 
‘¢ Mind being no longer intent upon tracing them 
«¢ out, devotes itfelf wholly to the Pleafure of fol- 
«© lowing the Facts, and the Delight which their 
‘¢ Variety affords.” But it is no lefs neceffary ro 
know the Manners and Cuftoms of the People whofe 
Hiftory one reads; ‘* that Knowledge leading us 
«< co that of their Genius and Charaéter, and almoit 
‘¢ rendering us their Cotemporaries, or at leatt 
“© ferving to give them a lefs foreign Air. 

To have fome Knowledge of the Manners and 
Cuftoms of the Romans, it is neceflary, he fays, co 
diftinguifh Times: For, from the Foundation of 
Rome tll fhe extended her Conquefts beyond the 
Bounds of Jtaly, fhe retained a Simplicity and Inte- 
grity of Manners, that did her more Honour even 
than her Triumphs. But the Cafe was vaitly 
altered, after the Defeat of Philip King of Macedon, 
A. U. 561. when, having fubjected opulent States, 
the Romans purfued Riches with amazing Ardour ; 
every one in particular making it his fole Study to 
amafs them, without any Scruple or Regard to the 
Means. 

Our Author obferves further in his Introduction, 
that the Roman People were at firft compofed only 
of two Orders, the Patricians and Plebeians: The 
firft included the whole Nobility ; but from the 
Time that the Gracchi were Tribunes of the People, 
the latter formed a fecond Order of the Nobility ; 
and then the Roman People were divided into three 
Orders, of which the laft confifted of the inferior 
Citizens, the Burghers or Plebeians, For the 
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Minifters of Religion formed no feparate Order: 
They were confounded with the Nobility, who re- 
ferved to themfelves the Superintendence of the Sa- 
crifices, and the Dignities of Religion, till the 
446th Year of Rome, when the People were admit. 
ted to fhare in thofe of Augur and Pontiff. The 
third Order contained only tree Perfons, who were 
alfo diftinguifhed into three kinds. Firff, the /y- 
genui, who were born free, and of Parents who had 
always been fo: Secondly, the Children of Freed. 
men, called in Latin Libertini ; and thirdly, Freed. 
men themfelves, who from Slaves had been fet ar 
Liberty by their Mafters: For fo long as they con- 
tinued Slaves, they could not be ranked amongft 
the People. 

Thefe three Orders, our Author tells us, were 
included in the Diftribution of the Roman People 
made at firft by Romulus. Servius Tullius, the 
fixth King, in order to have a more exact Know- 
ledge of the Forces of the State, inftituted the Cea- 
fus, or general Review of al] the Roman Citizens, 
wherein every Father of a Family was obliged to 
give in a faithful Account of his Slaves, his Freed- 
men, and actual Refidence. He alfo inftituted 
Officers in every Village, who were totake an Ac- 
count of the Inhabitants and their Eftates , and as 
often as Levies were to be made, or Taxes to be 
raifed, it was the Bufinefs of thofe Officers to litt 
Soldiers, and to levy the Capitation, They were 
alfo to take care that the Lands in their Diftriéts were 
well cultivated. Servius Tullius afterwards di- 
vided the Roman People into fix Claffes, — and di- 
vided each C/a/s into a certain Number of Centuries, 
of which he made another Divifion, the one of fuch 
as were above forty-five Yearsold, and the other of 
the Yourh, that is to fay, thofe between feventeen 
and forty-five. This latter Body was intended to 


go abroad, and out of the other, the Troops which 
remained 
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remained to guard the City were compofed. To 
thefe two Bodies of Troops he added four Centu- 
ries, two of which confifted only of Artificers, and 
the other two of Performers on mufical Inftruments ; 
all four to follow the Armies. The firft Clafs contain- 
ed the richeft Citizens, and the reft confifted of the 
famé in Proportion down tothe fixth, in which thofe 
were fanKed, whofe Fortunes did not amount to 
twelve hundred and fifty Drachmas. There were a 
Multitude of poorer Sort, which were called Pro/e- 
tarit, becaufe they were ufetul to the State only in 
the Propagation of Children ; being exempt from 
ferving in the Armies and paying any Taxes on ac- 
count of their Poverty. Tho’ this Clafs was tar the 
moft numerous, Servius made it but one Century, 
that it might have the lefs Share in the Affairs of 
the Government. — The great Increafe of Citizens 
made it neceffary to augment the Number of the 
Tribes from time to time, which at length rofe to 
thirty-five, The Tribe in confequence did not con- 
tinue to fignify the Quarter where the Citizen lived, 
as it had at firft; but only a certain Part of the 
People, of which it confifted, and which however 
{till retained the Name of Tribe. Thus the Roma 
People was diftributed in five Manners; the firft 
by Tribes, the fecond by Curia or Wards, the third 
by Claffes, the fourth by Centuries, and the fifth 
by the three Orders of the State, the Senators, the 
Knights, and the People, The important Circum- 
{tances which arofe from thefe different Diftributi- 
ons, and the Changes which were made in them, 
are fucceffively related in this Treatife, as Occafion 
introduces them. 

So much for the Introduétion. I now proceed 
to the Sequel of the Work, of which I fhall fec 
down the Contents, in Order, adding here and there, 
under particular Heads, fuch Paflages as I appre- 
head will beft inftruct and entertain the Reader. : 

The 
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The firft Book recites the Manwers and Cus- 


toms of the Romans, confidered principally in pri- 
vate Life. The firft Chapter of this Book informs 
us of the Roman Names, and the Times of givin 
them: Of the regiftering the Births of Children - 
Of Adoption: Of the Method of Education. 


With regard to the firft of thefe our Author ac- 


quaints us, that ‘* the Romans, efpecially Perfons 


ce 


of Diftinétion, had ufually three Names, and 
fometimes four, when they had been adopted: 
The firft Name, or Prenomen 5 the Nomen, or 
that of the Family from which they defcended ; 
and the Cognomen, or that peculiar to the Branch 
of a Family. — The Roman Women had but two 
Names. — Toa Sonthey gave the Name of the 
Family on the ninth Day after his Birth ; to a 
Daughter on the eighth.——But the Prexomen 
was not given the former ull he took the Toga 
virilis, which he was not permitted to do before 
the Age of feventeen, nor to the Daughters till 
their Marriage. —— During fome time the Wo- 
men had alfo peculiar firft Names, which were 
wrote the wrong End upwards ; for Inftance C. 


‘ and M. revered fignified Caza and Marcia. This 


was a manner of expreffing the feminine Gender, 
but this Cuftom was dropt in Procefs of Time. 
If the Females were only Daughters, the Name 
of their Houfe was given them alone, and fome- 
times foftned with a Diminutive, as Tzlliola - 
ftead of Tullia. Ifthere were two of them, they 
were diftinguifhed by the Words Senior and Fu- 
nior, and if more they were called the firft, fe- 
cond, third, fc. Thefe Names were alfo made 
Diminutives, as Secundilla the fecond, Quartilla 
the fourth.-— As to the Slaves, they had at firft 
no other Names but thofe of their Mafters ; after- 
wards thofe of their Countries were added to 
them ; and when they were made free they took 
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« their Mafter’s Praenomen, and the Nomen or 
¢ Nameof his Family, but not the Cognomen, in- 
¢ ftead of which they retained their own Prenomen, 
«¢ There was alfo another Name which was taken 
¢ in cafe of Adoption, ~ 

The Topics of the fecond Chapter are, the man- 
ner of Jiving in the primitive Ages of Rome: The 
Education of their Youth of both Sexes: The few- 
nefs of their Laws: A Commendation of their Vir- 
tue: Their Application to martial Exercifes, 

[In the third Chapter we are told of the Roman 
Eloquence : Of the Origin of the Profeffion of Ad- 
vocates: Of the Decline of the Sciences: Of the Ig- 
norance of the earlier Ages: Of the want of publick 
Schools: Of the Fafhion of Writing : Of the Form 
of their Epiltles: Of the Moderation of Augu/tus 
and Tidertus, with regard to Title: Of the Pride 
of future Emperors and Senators in that refpeét: Of 
the Politenefs of the Romzns : Of the Place of Ho- 
nour among them: Of the Emperor’s Mode of Sa- 
lutation: Of the Refpect paid to the Ladies, and 
the prohibiting them the Ufe of Wine. 

Oar Author has extracted his Account of the 
Manner of Writing among the Romans, trom P/i- 
ny, Dion Caffius, and Suetonius. He tells us, “ they 
“ ufed Tablets, made of the Bark of aTree cut ve+ 
“ ry thin, and covered over flightly with Wax, 
‘© upon which they marked the Letters with amiron 
« Bodkin, that was flat at the Top, to efface upon 
‘© occafion what had been wrote: When thofe iron 
“ Bodkins were prohibited, that they might not be 
‘‘ ufed as Daggers, gold ones came into fafhion, 
“ They alfo ufed Vellum or Parchment of different 
‘+ Colours, yellow, purple, and white, upon which 
‘¢ they wrote in Letters of Gold or Silver, with 
“© Reeds inftead of Quills. They had alfo for the 
“ fame Ule Leaves of a certain Egyptian Plane, 
“called Papyrus, properly prepared, from which 
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“¢ our Paper, tho’ very different, takes its Name, 
¢ They alfo wrote upon fine Linnen-cloth, of 
which they made Books im the Form of Rolls, 
«¢ which they unrolled as they read, and called each 
«< Leaf or Roll, Volumen. They had alfo a fhort 
« way of Writing, which was much in Ufe under 
<< the Emperors, that is to fay, with Marks, of 
¢¢ which each fignified a Word. With this Inven- 
<¢ tion, which is afcribed to Maecenas, the Favou- 
c rite of Auguftus, they wrote as faft as one fpoke, 
and could follow the moft rapid Difcourfe. 

The fourth Chapter treats of the Roman Habits, 
as the Joga, the Pretexta, the Latus-clavus, the 
Bulla, the Lacerna, the Synthefis, the Pullata, the 
Paludamentum, the military Veftments, the Ufe of 
Linnen, of Gitdles, of the Colours of their Habits, 
of the Rarity of Silk, &?c. 

Our Author notes, that in the earlieft Times the 
Roman Habits were made only of different Skins of 
Beafts, to which fucceeded coarfe woollen Stuffs, 
which they improved and made finer in Procefs of 
time. Even under moft of the Emperors, Wool 
was the onlyCloathing,and Augu/fus never wore any 
other. Heliogabalus was the firft Emperor, who 
had a Robe made entirely of Silk, which was then 
called Holoferica, becaufe Silk came from the Coun- 
try of Seres, which we name China. Silk was fo 
fcarce in thofe times, that it was fold for its Weight 
in Gold; and above fifty Years after we find its 
Price not diminifhed, by Aurelian’s Anfwer to his 
Wife, who only defired him to let her wear a Robe 
entirely of it, and dyed in Purple. He refufed her 
with faying, ** That he wasfar trom valuing Thread 
«sand Gold at the fame Price.” This Emperor 
would not wear a Robe of Silk ; and only permit- 
ted Women of Quality to have their Tunicks dyed 
in Purple, whereas before they were not permitted 
to wear that Calour. 
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The fifth Chapter continues the Defcription of the 
Apparel and Ornaments of the Romans, as of the 
different kinds of Stuff they ufed; of the Head- 
drefs of the Men; of the Powder of Gold with 
which they ftrewed their Heads; of their falfe Hair 
and long Beards; of the different Head-attire of the 
Roman Ladies; of the Pendants wore at the Ears 
both of the Men and Women, and various other 
Jewels. 

The Romans, as our Author tells us at the Be- 
ginning of this Chapter, ‘“* manufaétured Stuffs, in 
«¢ which they mixed a little Silk ; they made fome 
“ an which there were Seripes of Gold, Silk, and 
‘s Linnen. Linnen did not begin to be commonly 
*< ufed, ull toward the Declenfion of the Empire, 
when the Egyptians came to fettle among them, 
and they made ufe of it in invitation of that Peo- 

le, -—— 

The fixth Chapter is concerning the Gold-rings 
peculiar to the Knights: the Attention of the Ladies 
to the Improvement of their Beauty; their falfe 
Teeth, and their Toilets: the feveral Manners of 
dreffing the Legs among the Romans; of their 
Shoes, and their going bare-foot in the earlier 
Ages. 

The feventh Chapter treats moftly of their Litters 
and Chariots: Incidentally, a kind of Poft is men- 
tioned, inftituted by Auguftus, for the fpeedy Con- 
veyance of Intelligence from the Provinces; as are 
likewife the great Ways and Roads. 

In the eighth Chapter various Particulars are ta- 
ken notice of concerning the Grandure of Rome, the 
Habitations of the Citizens, the Furniture of their 
Houfes, and divers Inftances of their Luxury. 

“ The City of Rome, fays our Author, till the 
‘¢ time when it was burnt by the Gauls, confifted on- 
‘¢ ly of thatched Houfes and poor Cotages ; —— 
‘6 and till the Arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy, the 
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*¢ Houfes were covered only with Planks and 
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Boards. ——But under the firft Emperors, Mar- 
ble was employed more commonly than Brick or 

Stone had been before. To adorn them, ever 

thing maft curious and valuable was ufed ; Gild- 
ing, Paintings, Ivory, fine Woods, precious 
Stones ; none of which were fpared. The Pave- 
ments of the lower Apartments were either in- 
laid Marble or Mofaic-work.———-When the 
Common-wealth was at the height of its Great- 

nefs, the Houfesof the principal Perfons were laid 
out in fuch a manner, that before the Gate there 
was a kind of Portico fupported by Pillars, and: 
intended to fhelter the Clients from the Weather, 
who came in the Morning to pay their Duty to 
their Patron, The Court was ufually furraunded: 
with Flights of Chambers, that opened into Por- 
tico’s. At the Entrance of the Houfe was a large 
Hall, adorned with the Statues in Wax, Silver, 
or Marble, of the Owner’s Anceftors, with a 
fhort Account of their greateft Actions.—~ All 
the Houfes were of two Stories, without includ- 
ing the low one at bottom under the firft, On 
the firft were the Halls of Audience and Lodg- 

ing-rooms, and on the fecond, the Eating- 
rooms and the Apartments of the Women, It is 
not known how their Chimnies were made, and 
whether they had any exceptin their Kitchens: It 
appears however, that they feldom had any in 
the Apartments; but to fupply the want of. 
them they had portable Furnaces, or Fire-pans. 
— We are ftill in Ignorance as to what they ufed 
in their Windows, for letting the Light into 
Rooms, and to keep out the Injuries of the Wea- 
ther: It was perhaps Linnen-cloth, or fome Stuff 
equivalent toit. For it is certain, tho’ Glafs was 
not unknown tothem, — that they did not ufe it 
like us for Windows, ——In the Time of Reni’s: 
6s Grandure, 
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«© Grandure, her principal Citizens built fpacious 
«¢ Houfes, in order to have {pare Apartments for 
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the Strangers who vifited them: They had 
¢¢ all Portico’s to watk in under Cover from the Sun 
<< and Weather, and fituated to the Eaft for the 
«© Conveniency of the different Seafons, with A- 
¢ partments for Summer and Winter, and Rooms 
‘¢ only to eat in, which were always in the higheft 
¢¢ Pare of. the Houtfe. In many of the chief 
‘¢ Houfes were fine Libraries, and Baths in al! 
«¢ thofe of the rich, which were always placed near 
*¢ the eating Rooms, becaufe it was the Cuftom to 
«¢ bathe before they fat down to Table.” Our Au- 
thor enlarges very much in this Chapter on the Mag- 
nificence and Beauty both of their publick and pri- 
vate Therme. 

In the.ninth Chapter he treats of the Divifion 
of Time amongft the Romans : Of theirLaws: Of 
their ufual Occupations in the Day-time: Of Patrons 
and Clients: Of their Manner of devoting Criminals. 

In thetenth Chapter, fomewhat is faid of the Oc- 
cupations proper to the third and fifth Hours : 
Of the Affairs which employed the greateft Part of 
the Day: Of the Magnificence of their Buffets; of 
the Beds ufed at Tables, 

The eleventh Chapter defcribes the Ceremonies 
of their Feafts and ordinary Meals : Affigns the firft 
Ute of Table-cloths: And mentions the Games of 
Chance, Lotteries, and other Amufements that pre- 
ceded their Entertainments, 

The twelfth Chapter gives an Account of the 
Diet of the Romans: Of their Vintages: Of the 
Laws for retrenching the Luxury of the Table: Of 
the Supper given Cicero and Pompey by Lucullus. 
it ends with a Comparifon between the laft named 
Perfon and Marcus Curius Dentatus. 

In the thirteenth Chapter, we have many things 
relating to the Roman Phyficians: the Inftitution of 
i Hot. 
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Hot-baths, Bakers, Arts and Sciences, Architeéture, 
Sculpture, Painting. * 

«© There were no publick Bakers at Rome till the 
«¢ Year 580; every Body making their own Bread 
«¢ and even Meal at home. For the Romans had 
«© no Mills, but bruifed their Corn in Mortars with a 
« Peftle by Strength of Arms to extract the Flower. 

The Arts in which the Romans fucceeded beft af- 
ter the Greeks, were Architeéture and Sculpture, 
However, our Author fays, ** it is obvious from the 
«© Works in Relief come down to us, that they 
“© were no great Matters of the Rules of Perfpective’, 
« for we find Houfes, Towers, and other Edifices 
in them, of which the Diftances are fo ill obferv- 
ed, that the human Figures near them, are larger 
than the Buildings themfelves , tho’ in other ref- 
pects the Workmanhhip is highly finifhed. To 
prove this, we have only to fee the Defigns that 
have been taken of the Columns of Trajan and 
Antonine. As to their Statues, and particularly 
thofe that are naked, far from appearing to want 
Art, it is obferved, befides the Elegance of the 
Colours, and the juft Proportions, that they have 
an Exactnefs of Anatomy; which feems the more 
admirable, as the Romans had but a very imper- 
“¢ fect Knowledge of that Science. But it is to be 
“© believed, that the frequent Shews, wherein the 
Wreftlers and Gladiators combated, making 
«¢ chem acquainted with all the different exttrior 
«© Motions of the Mufcles, Nerves, and Organs, 
‘¢ ferved them inftead of a School of Anatomy. 

From fome Remains of the ancient Painting 
which hae been found, we are fatisfied that the Ro- 
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* The Reader, I believe, cannot but be furprifed at the odd 
Jumble of Topics, not here only, but throughout the whole 
Book. We areto remember the Author is a Frenchman ; and 
the Writers of that Nation are often too fprightly to fubmit to 
the Laws of Method. | | 
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mans attained no great Perfection in that Art, ¢¢ be- 
“© ing ignorant of the Art of diftributing Lights, 
s* and of ufing Shades to Advantage. 

Chapter the fourteenth gives us an Kea of the 

Divifion of the Roman Year; the Fulian Year; 
the Aéra of the Foundation of Rome; the Manner 
of dating by Confulfhips; of New-Year’s Gifts; of 
the Divifion of the Months. 
“© Romulus made the Year begin with the Month 
of March, and to confift only of ten Months. — 
Numa afterwards reformed this Diftribution of the 
Year, and divided it into twelve Months, mak- 
ing it to — with January. This Divifion, 
tho? lefs defective than the firft, was ftill fubjeét 
to great Errors, which Fulius Cefar corrected, 
with the Affiftance of the famous Mathematician 
Sofigenes of Alexandria, in making the Year con- 
fift of three hundred and fixty-five Days and fix 
Hours, which before was only three hundred and 
fifty-four, and one Day that Numa had added to 
them out of a Superftition, to make the Num- 
ber odd, which made twelve Junar Months. But 
Fulius Cefar, becaufe there were fix Hours re- 
naining every Year, invented the Bifextile, 
which is a natural Day, or twenty-four Hours 
added to each fourth Year. The Reformation 
of the Calender, with which the Year called Fu- 
lian, from Fulias Ce/far, began, was made forty- 
five Years before the Chriftian ra, to reckon 
from the Circumcifion of Jefus Chrift, and not 
from his Birth, which happened in December, in 
‘¢ the feven hundred and eighth Year from the 
«¢ Foundation of Rome. 

In the fifteenth Chapter, our Author has fome 
flight Touches on the Calends, which were the 
Times for Payment of Debts. He then briefly 
treats of Ufury ; Interefts of Money ; Bankers ; 
the Great Place, or Forum Romanum ; the Tribunal 
. Cc 4 for 
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for Harangues; the miliary Pillar, from whence the 
Miles of Italy were computed. 


The fixteenth Chapter turns principally on the 


Meafures and Weights of the Romans: The laft 
Article of it relates to their Markets and publick 
Granaries. 
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«« Diftance of Place was reckoned amongtt the 
Romans by a thoufand geometrical Paces, of five 
Feet each; and by Stadia or Furlongs, which 
confifted of an hundred and twenty- five geome- 
trical Paces, or fix hundred and twenty: five Feet, 
The Roman Foot was about an Inch lefs than 
the French, and was divided two Ways, that is 
to fay, into fixteen Digits, which were its leaft 
Parts, and twelve Inches. They alfo ufed ano- 
ther Meafure, which was the Roman Paly, 
That which they called the common Paliz, was 
three Inches or four Digits; and the great Pa/y 
was twelve Digits or nine Inches. Four and 
twenty Stadia, or three Miles, made an ordinary 
French League.—— As to the manner of mea- 
furing Land, they had other Meafures, the Par- 
ticulars of which are as follow: The Roman 
Perch was ten Feet; the Clima contained fixty 
Feet every way 3 the lefler ius was an hun- 


‘ dred and twenty Feet Jong by four broad; the 


fquare 4fus was an hundred and twenty Feet of 
all Sides ; and two {quare 4us’s made the Fuge- 
yum, which was as much Land asa Yoke of Oxen 
could plow in one Day. The Ver/us was alfo a 


* {quare Meafure of Land, of an hundred Paces 


every way ; and the eredium contained two fu- 
gpa 

Almoft al] Commodities were fold by Weight 

at Rome, to which even Liquid- -meafures were 

reduced. It will not be improper to give the 

Names of thofe Meafures in this Place ; ; from 


the Weight of fome of which it will be eafy to 
know 
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«¢ know that of each in particular, Thus, the Cz- 
‘leu T held twenty Amphore. The Ampbora, 
¢ forty Urne. The Urna, four Comgiz. The Con- 
“ gius, contained the Weight of ten Pounds or fix 
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Sextarii, The Sextarius, two Hemine, or Co- 
“style. 
‘© We muft obferve, that there were two kinds of 
Sextarit.; that called Caffrenfis, or of the Army, 
which held twice as much asthe other: The com- 
mon. Sextarius weighed twenty Ounces, The He- 
mina contained two Quartarii. The Quartarius 
contained two Cyazthi and an half. The Cyathus 
was. fubdivided into other {maller Meafures, about 
which al} Authors do notagree. 
‘© The Roman Pound confifted only of twelve 
«¢ Ounces, as it does to this Day at Rome: But it is 
“© {aid to have been heavier by about an Ounce. 
The feventeenth Chapter, afteran Account of the 
Field of Mars, and theufual Exercifes of that Place, 
{peaks of the Roman Slaves; their Chaftifement, 
and the Manner of their Enfranchifement: Of the 
Outies of Freedmen to their Mafters: Of Sales by 
Auction : Of the Punifhment of Prodigals. 
‘¢ The Riches of a Roman Citizen were compu- 
ted from the Number of his Slaves. —It wereeafy 
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‘© thoufand inhis Service. They were diftinguifhed 
‘«« into three Sorts: Thofe who had been taken in 
«© War, that were ufually fold by Auction; thofe 
“© bought of Dealers, who traficked for them in 
«© Markets; and laftly, thofe born in their Mafter’s 
“¢ Houfes, of Fathers and MotMers that were Slaves. 
— As to the Slaves, whom the Dealers expofed to 
Sale in the Markets, fome carried a Garland of 
‘© Flowers on their Heads, to fhew they were to ve 
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lefs than 26. 
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*< fold, others a kind of Cap or Hat, which figni- 
<< fied thatthe Seller would not warrantthem. They 
« carried a Scrole hanging at their Necks, on 
¢¢ which their good and bad Qualities, Health and 
“ Infirmities, Virtues and Faults were fpecified, 
‘© There was alfo another Sort: Thefe were thofe, 
<s who being free, either fold themfelves voluntari- 
«¢ Jy, or became Slaves to their Creditors. The Ro- 
© man Laws allowed the Creditor to caufe his Deb- 
¢ cor, who had not wherewithall to pay him, to be 
«¢ adjudged to him as a Slave, till the 424th Year 
“ of Rome, when a Regulation was made, by which 
«¢ only the Goods ofa Debtor, if a Roman Citizen, 
¢ and nothis Perfon, were for the future to be at the 
“‘ Difpofal of the Creditor——The Mafters had 
‘s Power of Life and Death over all their Slaves, 
‘ and caufed them to be chaftifed when they thought 
“ fit. There were however Regulations for mode- 
¢ rating that Severity, and checking the Violence 
<< and Cruelty of the Mafters, of which fome, thro’ 
*¢ Excefs of Avarice, would not even caufe their 
«¢ Slaves to be taken care of when they fell fick, 
«¢ but fent them to an Ifland in the Tiber, named 
¢ the Ifland of A/culapius, now called the Ifland 
“< of St. Bartholomew: There they were left with- 
«< out any Affiftance under the Aufpices of the God 
‘¢ of Medicine. It was to remedy thefe Diforders, 
‘that the Emperor Claudius pafled a Decree, 
‘s that every fick Slave, abandoned by his Matter, 
« fhould be declared free, when he recovered his 
‘© Health, And underthe Emperor 4drjan it was 
‘* ordained, that every Mafter who fhould kill his 
‘© Slave without fufficient Caule, fhould fuffer Death. 
‘¢ If he treated them too cruelly, they could com- 
‘© pell him to fell them at a reafonable Price. The 
‘c fame Prince decreed alfo, that their capital 
“¢ Crimes fhould be brought before the ordinary 


‘¢ Tribunals ; and becaufe the Laws permitted, 
LS « that 
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“ that all the Slaves of a Man killed in his own 
¢é Houfe might be put to the Queftion, he limited 
¢< this Cuftom to fuch of them only as were Wit- 
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neffes of the Murder, and might have prevented it, 
** As the Slave Merchants fold them at a much 
higher Price, according to the Talents they pof- 
fefled, they were very induftrious to find fuch as 
¢¢ had Genius for Arts and Sciences, in order to have 
‘¢ them inftructed, Mafters did the fame in refpect 
« to their Slaves whom they had in their Houfes: 
*< So that fome of them proved not only very happy 
‘¢ in the Arts, but alfo very knowing in the Scien- 
“ ces, — After having finifhed the feveral Tafks pre- 
“© {cribed them, fome Time was allowed them to be 
‘¢ applied to their own Advantage. — What they 
‘« gained in thefe Intervals was not at the Difpofal 
‘© of their Mafters, -- With this Permiffion of amaf- 
“© fing fome little Matters, they had no Right, how- 
“ ever, to make Wills, —— 

‘© Their ufual Punifhment was the Whip ; and 
«© in order to it they were tied by the Feet, or under 
‘¢ the Arm-pits, when they were to continue long 
‘© in that Condition ; and a great Weight was made 
“+ faft to their Feet, to prevent them from kicking 
«< thofe who fcourged them. They were prohi- 
«¢ bited to hold Affemblies, or have Feats among 
«« themfelves, to prevent them from exciting Re- 
« volts, of which there had been many that could 
‘© not be quelled immediately. To oblige them to 
“¢ be vigilant for the Security of their Matters, 
«© there was a Law, which ordained, if any Perfon 
was killed by one of his Slaves, that not only 
thofe who were actually in their Mafter’s Houtfe, 
but fuch alfo as were made free by his Will, if 
in the Houfe at the Time of his Death, fhould 
«© beexecuted.—-There were Slaves at Rome that 
“ belonged to the State, They were employed in 
‘© publick 
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publick Works; viz. in Building, making of 
* Highways, and extinguifhing Fires. 
“© As Slaves were Hiade free 1 from different Mo- 
tives, there were alfo different Manners of giving 
them-their Liberty. Ic was ufually by Will, or 
in the Life of their Mafter, either out of Grati- 
tude for the good Offices they had received from 
them, or Intereft, when the Mafter agreed with 
his Slave for the Price of his Liberty. — Condi- 
tional Manumiffions were made fometimes: Thefe 
were, when the Mafter retained certain Services 
during his Life, fo that the Slaves did not enjoy 
entire Liberty, "till after his Death. There was 
a particular Cafe, wherein the Mafter made his 
Slaves free during his Life for his own Security : 
This was when he was conf{cious of fome Crime 
punifhable by the Laws, and gave them their 
Liberty, for fear of being convicted by their be- 
ing put to the Rack ; which could not be done, 
after they were become Roman Citizens by being 
made free. But if a Slave had undergone fom¢ 
fevere Punifhments, as the Whip, the Prifon, 
and been branded in the Face for fome bad Ac: 
tion, which was not uncommon, he could net 
be immediately made free like others; it was 
neceflary for him to ftay a certain Time, enjoying 


- at firft only what was callea the leffer Liberty. 


© When a Slave was made free, his Head was 
fhaved, and his Mafter after carried him before 
the Pretor. There was no Neceffity for that 
Magiftrate to be on his Tribunal for that Pur- 
pole ; neither did it fignify where they found him, 
In prefenting the Slave he faid, func Hominem 
liberum effe volo; e Manu emittere: I defire that 
this Man may be free; and the Pretor an{wered, 
Da eum effe liberum more Quiritum: [declare him 
free according to the Ciftom of the Romans. In 
pronouncing thefe Words, he gave him a gentle 
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Stroke with his Staff of Office upon his Head. 
Feftus however tells us, that it was the Mafter 
who pronounced thefe Words ; and that in faying 
them he touched the Slave with his Staff, and 
made him turn quite round, which was called in 
Latin, Vertigo. 

«¢ The Slaves of the Roman People had one Ad- 
vantage which others had not, and which was 
very confiderable, This was, that on receiving 
their Liberty, they became at the fame time Roman 
Citizens as well as their Mafters.— Abundance of 
Abules were introduced in thefe Manumiffions : 
At firft only the good Services and Qualities of 
the Slaves determined their Mafters to give them 
their Liberty ; but afterwards they often received 
it, either as the Reward of Crimes and Debauches, 
or in effect of the Mafter’s Avarice, which only 
augmented the Corruption of Manners, in giving 
fuch bad Citizens to the Commonwealth, As 
Liberty always depended upon the Mafter, and 
it was the fupreme Good of the Slave, thofe who 
were become Freed-men, were not only, in Gra- 
titude, obliged to retain abundance of Refpedt for 
their Mafters, but they were ftill fubject to certain 
indifpenfible Dutics. They were obliged to at- 
tend at their Mafter’s Houfe twicea Day, Morn- 
ing and Evening, to accompany him either about 
the City, or in the Forum, in order to augmeit 
his Train 3; and they were even obliged to affift 
him, if he was reduced to Poverty. There were 
Punithments infticuted for them, if they failed in 
thefe Refpects ; they were either obliged to reiuri 
into Slavery,or were fent to work in the Mines. The 
Freed-men, to diftinguifh their Condition, had 
their Heads fhaved, their Ears bored, and wore 
a kind of little Hat or Cap. ——- They could not 
marry one born the Daughter of a Roman Ci 
zen; and tho’ when they were firlt made tree, 
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«< they could enjoy the Privileges annexed to the 
¢< Condition of a Roman Citizen, they could not 
¢ attain any but the {mall Offices of the Common- 
© wealth.—They were indeed more favoured by 
‘¢ Jater Emperors; who admitted them into all the 
‘¢ great Offices, even the Confulfhip. Their Chil- 
¢ dren had their Ears bored as well as the Fathers, 
¢ to diftinguifh them from the Citizens born of free 
«¢ Parents. They were called Libertini. The 
«< were capable of being regiftered in the Tribes, 
‘¢ of ferving in the Roman Legions, and even of 
« being admitted to the Dignity of Knight. 

After this Account of the Rowman Slaves, our 
Author enumerates the Prerogatives of the free-born 
Citizens, Some of them were thefe: No corporal 
Punifhment could be infli€ted on them, except by 
the Judgment of the Roman People, to whom they 
had a Right to appeal, or to the Emperor, after 
the Subverfion of the Commonwealth. They had 
the fole Election of all Magiftrates. They only 
voted in all Judgments relating to the People. They 
had Power of Life and Death over their Children ; 
could fel] them for Slaves, if unmarried: They had 
the Difpofal of the Fortune of the Family. None 
but they could be adopted, or inherit the Eftate of 
another Citizen. In order to a Will’s being good, 
it muft be made in the Prefence of other Citizens, 
They only were qualified for Offices, or being in- 
lifted in the Legions, In the Time of the Com- 
monwealth they rarely fuffered any greater Punith- 
ment than Fine or Banifhment. ‘* Syl/a, during 
“* his ufurped Dictatorfhip, was the Inventer of that 
** called the Profcription of the Head, and the Pro- 

*¢ hibition of Fire and Water, becaule it extended 
** to Life; and ordained, that the profcribed Per- 
*¢ fon fhould be killed, where-ever he was found. 
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[ To be continued.” 
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